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A monastery reborn teaches again the ancient lesson, love. 


At the Abbey of Our Lady of Risk 


By ANNE MORROW LINDBERGH 
Condensed from Life* 


OW BEAUTIFUL!” I said, look- 
H ing up at a stone madonna, 
sheltered in her niche above 
the low, arched door of the monas- 
tery. She was hewn out of dark-red 
stone; her eyes were lowered in con- 
templation; her arms, 
hidden in her sculp- 
tured sleeves, were 
crossed on her breast. 
She was obviously a 
modern carving, and 
yet in her rough, al- 
most unfinished sim- 
plicity, she was more 
like those figures found 
over the doors of old 
Breton churches, worn 
bone-simple by the 4 
wind and weather of 
centuries. 
I was standing in 
front of one wing of 
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the newly reconstructed 12th-cen- 
tury Abbey of Boquen in Brittany. 
The long, low building of Breton 
granite looked like a fisherman’s 
cottage stretched to fill a communal 
purpose. The bare walls were 
pierced with Gothic 
rounded arches; the 
$y only irregularity was 
this niche for the ma- 
donna, with two ram- 
bler roses growing on 
either side of it. 

Dom Alexis, at my 
side, the founder and 
head of the abbey, 
stood like a Breton in 
his old shoes and 
coarse, dark-blue, den- 
im cowl. His bearded 
Wy face was gentle and, 
Ge gay as a child’s, and 
his dark eyes flashed 


*Copyright 1950 by Time, Inc., Rockefeller Center, New York City. July 10, 1950. 
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under a ring of graying hair. 

“That was made by one of the 
Brothers,” he said. “It is,” he smiled 
quietly, as if at some secret joke, 
“Our Lady of Risk.” 

“You mean one must risk one’s 
life—one must lose one’s life to gain 
it?” 

“Yes,” said the monk. 

I knew what risks he had taken, 
how he had set out alone and pen- 
niless to rebuild an abbey, and how, 
finally, the abbey, though buried in 
the quiet countryside of Brittany, 
was drawing people from all over 
the world. 

Here, in the 12th century, a small 
body of Cistercian monks set out 
from their old and flourishing Ab- 
bey of Bégard to found a new one 
in the wilderness. They were part 
of the great wave of monastic re- 
form and growth in the 11th and 
12th centuries in which St. Bernard 
was such a towering figure. Here, 
in bareness and beauty, rose mas- 
sive walls to express in stone, as one 
monk put it, the simplicity, the au- 
sterity, and humility of the Bene- 
dictine Rule. 

A church, a cloister enclosing the 
courtyard, dormitories, a refectory, 
and a library held 100 monks or 
more until the 15th century. At the 
time of the French Revolution, 
Boquen had shrunk to only two or 
three monks. In a few years more, 
even they were gone. All that re- 
mained was an abandoned farm 
building, the open walls of the 
church,:and ruins which became a 


October 


quarry for neighborhood pillage. 
Boquen returned to the wilderness 
it had been. 

But history repeated itself. Into 
the wilderness in 1936 came a single 
monk. The place, he told me, was 
what he wanted, for there was 
nothing there but the church in 
ruins. He could start afresh. 

For one month Dom Alexis was 
entirely alone, sleeping in the aban- 
doned farm on a floor of rotted 
planks with the rain coming through 
the roof. He had so little to eat 
at times that he turned to the 
wizened fruit from a neglected ap- 
ple tree. “I tried to eat them,” he 
said, laughing gently at himself, 
“but they were so sour I had to spit 
them out.” He tore down the vines 
that were splitting the old walls; he 
uncovered the paving stones of the 
original cloister; he carefully set 
apart the fragments of carved pil- 
lars or window arches to be pieced 
together again. He worked as a 
Breton peasant works. The Bretons 
around may have looked at him 
first with resentment, or at least 
with their natural suspicion toward 
a stranger. For they are a taciturn 
people, reserved, hidden, not giving 
themselves easily, like their austere 
landscape. 

Watching with canny peasants’ 
eyes they saw that this stranger was 
working as hard as they; was as 
poor, even poorer. But he did not 
seem like a stranger. Was he not 
from their country? He knew their 
problems. He was quick to sympa- 
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thize on a dry summer or a poor 
crop. Some of the charity in his face 
was reflected in theirs. 

One morning when Dom Alexis 
rose from his board bed he found 
outside his door a sack of potatoes, 
silent testimony of his acceptance. 
He thanked God and gratefully 
took the gift. Silently, more gifts 
appeared, unasked for and un- 
sought. One morning—a month 
had passed—Dom Alexis found at 
his door his first follower. The re- 
birth of Boquen had begun. 

Slowly, then, the monastery grew. 
First one follower, then three and 
four; now ten monks sing the 
Offices and live the Rule. With no 
roof overhead, it was not only duty 
but a necessity that a monk live by 
his own labor. They set out to re- 
build a chapel in which to pray, 
and roofs to sleep under. They had 
to bring to cultivation, out of the 
thorns and weeds, the garden which 
would be their source of sustenance. 

People who saw the buildings 
rise brought gifts. Some land was 
bought and a cow, from which the 
monks raised six more. The Bishop 
of St. Brieuc took the new monas- 
tery under his obedience. A chapel, 
a workshop, dormitories, a _refec- 
tory, a kitchen rose from the 
ground. Two sides of the quad- 
rangle to enclose the cloister were 
completed. The great church, its 
outlines uncovered by the monks, 
is now officially a national monu- 
ment, worthy of restoration by the 
state. Already the old spirit is alive. 


Breton peasants now come, as did 
their forefathers, for help from the 
skilled and educated monks. During 
the war, Boquen fulfilled the age- 
old role of an asylum. Hundreds of 
refugees, driven south by the Ger- 
man invasion, found shelter with- 
in its walls; and a French aviator 
lies buried in the abbey ruins along- 
side an ancient prince of Brittany. 

Many come to Boquen to make a 
retreat, to join for a short time in 
the life and work of the monks, 
and to talk to Dom Alexis. One 
could not speak with him without 
seeing in him one of those con- 
templatives of whom Ernest Hello 
wrote: “Speech is for them a jour- 
ney they make out of charity to the 
dwelling of other men. But silence 
is their homeland.” Dom Alexis 
talked and wrote only because he 
felt it might increase in the world 
the Christian radiation which is the 
result of contemplation. 

I asked Dom Alexis if he had 
young people coming to him. 

“Many,” he said. “Three hundred 
Scouts were here this summer, 
camping on our grounds and help- 
ing us with the work.” 

“Does the religious idea draw 
them?” I asked, rather incredu- 
lously. 

“No,” he said, with his crystal 
honesty, “not primarily. It is the 
social idea that interests them. They 
are interested in community living.” 

It is not strange to find a new 
sense of brotherhood rising out of 
war and common suffering, and 
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yet one is as surprised to find it 
springing from prison camps and 
bomb shelters as one is to see the 
fireweed rising from the rubble of 
destroyed towns. 

A French prisoner of war ex- 
plained it. “You see we were strip- 
ped overnight of all possessions, all 
privileges, all trappings of our for- 
mer life. We had nothing. But out 
of extreme poverty there grew a 
wonderful feeling of brotherliness. 
If a man was ill, the others did his 
work. If one received a food parcel, 
he divided it with others. It was,” 
he said, rather naively, as if still 
surprised at the discovery, “a new 
and very simple emotion, a sense 
of common humanity.” 

Dom Alexis feels strongly that 
love of God and love of man cannot 


be separated. “Look at the two: 


great Commandments,” he said. 
“The first is that you shall love the 
Lord with all your soul and with 
all your heart and with all your 
mind. And the second says you 
should love your neighbor as your- 
self. You cannot separate the two; 
you cannot truly do one without 
doing the other. You cannot truly 
love God if you do not love your 
neighbor and seek to serve him.” 

The divorce of action from con- 
templation, he feels, is one of the 
great maladies of our time. The 
monastery he looks upon as a sym- 
bol of the balance between work 


and prayer. “Many,” continued the 
monk, “see here, above all else, an 
example of living what one believes, 
expressing it in actions, not in 
words.” 

If you talk to him about atomic 
wars, new invasions, the menace of 
communism, or the destruction of 
Europe, Dom Alexis admits. that 
such catastrophes are possible, but 
he does not believe that any of these 
would mean the end of civilization 
or destruction of Christianity. There 
might be another Dark Age, he 
said, but civilization would come 
back; Christianity would come 
back. The monasteries, even if de- 
stroyed, would return, as before. 

Dom Alexis paused to look at the 
monastery walls in front of us: the 
unfinished roof, the open vault of 
the church, and the monks passing 
back and forth unhurriedly in their 
work habits and sabots, pushing 
wheelbarrows full of stone. “One 
must keep working,” he said. 

I looked up at the sheer, simple 
walls, the beautiful stones, well 
joined, rain-washed and shining in 
the sun, reflecting to my eye the 
colors of Brittany; the gray of the 
granite rocks, the russet of the 
fishermen’s sails, the slate blue of 
stormy seas. And among the stones, 
my eye rested again on the statue 
in the niche, Our Lady of Risk. 
She is well placed, I thought, and 
well named. 


No man is ever so old but he thinks he 


may live another year. 


St. Jerome. 

















Hatred of God must turn for its ugliest expression 
on the little ones Christ loves 


Assault on the Children 


By a London Tadlet Correspondent 
Condensed from the London Tadlet* 


n the partly bombed church 
I of St. John of the Mountain 
in Bologna, the last, week 
in May, Mgr. 
Luigi Faggioli was 
preparing First Com- 
municants. Seven-year- 
old Maria stood up in 
the back row and con- 
tradicted the priest, 
with words far older 
than her years. Maria 
is a sensitive, timid 
child, but she would ! 
not sit down after the 
priest reproved her. 
Stubbornly she stood, 
as if she had something to say that 
she did not dare to say. Near her, 
Concetta stretched forth an appeal- 
ing hand. Sibilant “pst-psts” issued 
commandingly from her lips as she 
begged the priest to let her speak. 
Finally the priest consented. 
Concetta said, “You say that just 
to crush my personality; it’s some- 
thing you say to keep us down.” 
And, defiantly hurling her long 
tresses beyond the ornate wrought- 
iron 16th-century railing immedi- 
ately behind her, Concetta sat 
down, thus closing the argument. 
Don Faggioli later questioned 





Maria and Concetta on how they 
had come to their conclusions. It 
was soon evident that, like many 
others, they had been 
to the Associazione Pi- 
onieri d'Italia, the 
¢ youth association made 
up mainly of com- 
munists. Both Concetta 
and Maria had only 
been to the Pionieri 
now and then, because 
the Pionieri are not ex- 
cessively active in their 
high-class neighbor- 
hood. 

But at Casaralta, on 
Bologna’s outskirts, a thin, bespec- 
tacled parish priest, Don Mario, is 
facing an even tougher problem 
than Monsignor Faggioli. After a 
long day’s work through tenements, 
assisting the sick, bringing comfort 
to idle families (the stocking fac- 
tory of Casaralta had just closed 
down because women wear no 
stockings in summer, so 600 Casa- 
ralta women are out of work), Don 
Mario was preparing 50 children 
for First Communion. Just outside 
the church door, half a dozen chil- 
dren played. Their screams and the 
thud of their ball punctuated Don 


*128 Sloane St., S.W.1, London, England. July 8, 1950. 5 
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Mario’s words as he taught. Said 
Don Mario with a sigh after cate- 
chism was over, “If only I had a 
football field, and a small play- 
ground for the girls.” 

Don Mario, to keep his children 
interested, organizes games, gener- 
ally football for boys and hoops for 
girls. “Then,” says Don Mario, 
“strange boys such as those who are 
playing outside just now, and giris 
of some ten to 12 years old who 
have never been seen around bef: re, 
come and play with my chiidrea. 
The ground is public, so they have 
every right to do so, and I have no 
right to interfere. Then, next day, 
I find that the strangers have in- 
vited my children to their ground, 
to play a match with some other 
children. The new playgrounds 
often turn out to be those of the 
Casa del Popolo; the host children 
turn out to be sons and daughters 
of communists. Then some adults 
appear, to organize the games. 
They say they are members of the 
API.” 

Another Don Mario, in Borgo 
Panigale, another Bologna tene- 
ment quarter, has gone deeper into 
the question. Because of a recent 
murder, Sisters Paolina and Nico- 
lina are very careful about whom the 
children in their charge play with. 
Watchfulness led them straight to 
the Pioneers. 

The week before Corpus Christi, 
Alfonso Fiorini, eight years old, 
stood shamefaced and timid before 
the Mother Superior. In disconnect- 
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ed sentences, he said he was wor- 
ried because Signorina Iride, a 
seamstress, had called at his house 
while his father and mother were 
away at work. Signorina Iride told 
Alfonso they were trying to make 
up a football team in Borgo Pani- 
gale. Timid Alfonso said he was a 
little surprised when he was taken 
to the local communist headquar- 
‘ers and found that the team seemed 

»: made up of no fewer than 30 
children. 

After they had played a little, 
Signorina Iride said, “Let’s have a 
talk now.” She said that she 
wouldn’t be boring, like the nuns 
and Don Mario. “I am not going 
into dull questions such as, “Who 
created you?’” she added. “By the 
way, children, who did create you?” 

The children, whom Alfonso rec- 
ognized as having been at First 
Communion instructions, said, all 
at once, “God created us.” 

Signorina Iride burst into laughter. 
“How can you say that?” Alfonso 
Fiorini says that Signorina Iride in- 
sisted that the catechism the nuns 
taught wasn’t the “true catechism,” 
and that the children must make 
a point of coming to see her every 
day after the nun’s class so that 
they would learn the “true cate- 
chism.” She warned the children 
that they mustn’t tell the nuns. 
They mustn’t breathe a word. They 
must answer the nuns’ “Christ be 
praised” with their own.“Christ be 
praised,” but whenever they said it 
they must also repeat secretly in 
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their minds, “Christ is a pig.” 

Signorina Iride said, “Think 
what fun it will be taking the nuns 
in. Thinking that Christ is a pig 
and the nuns not knowing. Only 
you knowing so that the nuns can’t 
do a thing about it. You must think 
it over and over without telling 
each other. You must think on it 
always. God, whom the nuns want 
you to believe in, doesn’t exist. No 
one in Bologna, nor anyone as far 
as Milan, can ever say that they 
have seen God or had any proof of 
His existence outside the priests’ 
and nuns’ word for it.” 

Alfonso burst into tears, and said 
that he had run away from Signo- 
rina Iride. But she came back the 
next day, and said, “Come again 
just for this once, or we won't be 
able to make up a team; you don’t 
want to let the team down, do 
you?” The boy had felt that he 
must go. 

Sometimes Signorina Iride tells 
the children fairy tales. Here is an 
example, as told by one child. 
“There was a little boy who always 
went to Mass. He was always in 
fear of God; they spoke to him of 
the fear of God that one must have 
if he wants to be a good Christian. 
But the little boy noticed that the 
fear of God didn’t seem enough. It 
also meant being afraid of the 
priest who wielded God’s power. 
One day, a kind lady took the little 
boy to play. She explained to him 
that there is no God. She told the 
little boy to play without fear. 
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From that day that little boy was a 
happy little boy.” 

At other times Signorina Iride 
asks the little girls why they go to 
nuns. When a girl answered, “I am 
getting ready for my First Com- 
munion,” Signorina Iride said, 
“You can go to your First Com- 
munion without believing all that 
the nuns say. Come to me and I 
will teach you.” 

When Don Mario heard of all 
this, he ordered all the children 
who had been to the Pionieri to be 
excluded from First Communion 
class. Angrily, Signorina  Iride 
stalked to the convent. She shouted 
threateningly at the nuns, “I will 
raise the whole of Borgo Panigale 
against you.” She stamped off, and 
that same afternoon began circu- 
larizing Borgo Panigale with a 
message calculated to inflame the 
population against the nuns. 

In the Diocese of Reggio, Bishop 
Socche ordered all parish priests 
who owned land for their support 
to flatten out any crops growing 
there and turn them into playing 
fields. So far, however, the priests’ 
action seems to have failed to lead 
to definite results. 

Only last month, charges were 
brought against Dino Marinello, 
local head of the API at Castel- 
nuovo Rangone, one of the most 
turbulent spots in the Modena dis- 
trict: “Dino Marinello is charged 
with the unlicensed sale of liquor 
and the unlicensed running of a 
dance hall.” Except for Luciana 
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Chiodi, the head instructress of the 
API, and Emma Gozzi, also of 
the API, all the other 31 “dancers” 
were minors, their ages ranging 
from four to 12. 

The local carabinieri say, “The 
amount of liquor consumed may 
have been considerable, but it is 
difficult to gauge the quantity cor- 
rectly because of the ready effect 
liquor would have on the smaller 
children.” It was the excessive noise 
issuing from the hall that prompted 
a carabinieri patrol to see what was 
going on. A fact which immedi- 
ately impressed the local priest was 
that those involved were children 
preparing for First Communion. 

A few miles on, at Sacca, lives a 
child, Rolando Leonardi, who says 
that an API member offered him 
100 lire not to go to Mass on Sun- 
day. Graziano Sola says that a lady 
offered to give him a new sling “if 
I didn’t go to Mass for three Sun- 
days running. It was a beautiful 
sling.” 

At Villaggio Catalini, a village of 
some 4,000 in Reggio Emilia, only 
three persons go to Sunday Mass. 
All the child population belongs to 
the API. Don Alberto Camellini, 
the parish priest of near-by Coviolo, 
who goes to say Mass at Catalani 
because there are insufficient funds 
to maintain a parish priest in resi- 
dence, says that he must always go 
at least an hour early, “because first 
I have to clean the church. I invari- 
ably find dung on the altar and 
urine in the cruets. Locks seem in- 








effective.” Once Don Alberto dis- 
tributed holy cards to the children, 
but they tore them up before he had 
finished giving them out. He tried 
to attract the children by giving 
short children’s plays, but the plays 
were interrupted by the juvenile au- 
dience, who stood up on the bench- 
es, thumping their feet, singing 
The Red Flag, and shouting, “Av- 
anti popolo (Onward people); we 
may be rakes, but we’d love Don 
Alberto cut up for steaks.” 

Not far off, at Masenzatico, an- 
other priest, Don Giovanni Tartar- 
ini, who until recently was very 
popular, has had another experi- 
ence. Even devout Catholic families 
have told him that they will not 
send their children to make their 
First Communion on Corpus Chris- 
ti. They said they would prefer to 
send them either the day before or 
the day after, “so the others will 
not see that we are sending them. 
You know, we have to keep at 
peace with our neighbors.” How- 
ever, among those who did not fear 
to come on Corpus Christi, was a 
small child named Alberto Men- 
anti. Alberto had been silent during 
most of the instructions, but on the 
last day, when Don Giovanni asked 
his catechism class, “Who is the 
Pope?” young Alberto Menanti 
raised his hand. Then he pro- 
claimed in a loud voice, “The Pope 
is the monster who would like the 
world plunged into war.” Alberto 
turned out to be a member of the 
API. 





















The game is more fun to watch if you can 
read the quarterback’s mind 


The Way to Watch 


a Football Game 


By FRANK LEAHY 


Condensed from a book* 


-\ HENEvER I attend a football 

» game as a spectator, I arrive at 

'~ the stadium at least half an hour 
before game time. Thus I avoid 
traffic jams, and I can see both teams 
go through their warmups. 

While the boys are warming up, 
I pick out the starting teams with 
the aid of a program. With the num- 
bers fixed in my mind, I concentrate 
on recognizing players. Then I 
make a special study of the back- 
field. When watching a T forma- 
tion, I don’t worry about the quarter- 
back, because he is always over the 
center. I pick out some peculiarity 


of each running back and make a 


mental note of it. When I am fa- 
miliar with the first team, I move 
to the second. I study the linemen 
also, which isn’t difficult because 
they stay close to their positions. 
When teams go through practice 
maneuvers, it is easy to notice who 
is throwing the passes and who ‘is 
doing the kicking. If a halfback on 
a T team is passing well, I catalogue 
this information; during the game, 


he may surprise everyone in the 
stands by throwing a pass. I always 
check the men who are doing the 
punting in practice, too. 

Study the pass receivers. Later you 
will enjoy seeing a pass completed 
to a man whom you picked out in 
the practice period as the outstand- 
ing pass receiver. Notice how the 
boys catch the ball, and what kind 
of pass they seem to receive better 
than others. Be on the sharp lookout 
for a third or fourth-string back who 
seems to have pass-catching ability. 
Late in the game you may see this 
boy being substituted, and then it 
will please you to follow his actions 
as a “prayer” pass is thrown to him. 

When the boys leave the field, 
notice how much speed and hustle 
they have. If, in your opinion, the 
teams are about equal in ability, it 
may be the team that sprints on and 
off the field that wins the ball game. 
I always ask my team captain to lead 
the team onto the field, both to the 
practice sessions and before the start 
of the game. 


*Notre Dame Football. Copyright, 1949, and reprinted with permission of Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York City. 244 pp. $3. 9 
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As soon as the players get set for 
the-kickoff, run down the line-up 
and check which boys are in there. 
When the ball is kicked, watch the 
movements of the linemen on the 
side of the field to which the ball is 
headed. Observe how quickly the 
offside linemen get into blocking 
position. Most fans do not realize 
that hours are spent trying to de- 
velop the perfect kickoff return. The 
best backs take advantage of every 
block. One of my happiest memories 
is Terry Brennan’s return of the 
Army-Notre Dame kickoff in 1947. 
There was never a hand laid on 
Terry. Terry is a great runner, not 
the trickiest nor the fastest I have 
ever coached, but one who makes 
use of every teammate on the field. 
Secondly, the blocking by his fellow 
players was excellent. As a result, it 
was possible for this Milwaukee 
youngster to carry the ball 97 yards 
to a touchdown on the opening play 
of our “hump” game that year. 
Every one of our linemen followed 
through on his assignment as if the 
game depended on that one play, 
and we feel that possibly it did. 

Once the game has settled down, 
I concentrate on the maneuvers of 
the T quarterback. I watch him un- 
til I become accustomed to his meth- 
od of operation. If you watch his 
feet you can find out whether he is 
making a reverse pivot or not. After 
observing him closely for a few 
plays, you will find that it is pos- 
sible to know what he is intending 
to do before he completes his pivot. 
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Luck of the Irish i 


eAnxy wailing or gnashing of 
teeth concerning the “Luck of | 
the Irish” heard on the Purdue | 
university campus would almost | 
be justified. Here’s\ what hap- | 
pened in the course of one full | 
athletic year: the Notre Dame | 
football team began it all by | 
squeezing out that 28-27 victory. | 
Purdue’s basketball team lost to | 
the Irish, 51-50. The Notre Dame | 
tennis team topped the Boiler- | 
makers, 5-4. And the Notre Dame | 
baseball team beat Purdue, twice, | 
5-4 and 1-0. 


Dave Warner in the S#. Joseph 
Magazine (Sept., °49). |) 


If his left foot is forward and he 
starts a reverse pivot, then look di- 
rectly toward the halfbacks. Usually 
the one who is not going to receive 
the ball has made some preliminary 
movement that takes him out of the 
play. You have only one man to 
follow. As this man comes in to get 
the ball, watch his movements. From 
up in the stands it is easy to tell 
whether he is trying to fake. If he 
flashes past the quarterback and dou- 
bles over, look back to the signal 
caller and see whether he does not 
still have the ball. 

Try to analyze the situation and 
think what you would call if you 
were the field general under the 
same conditions. A large yardage 
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situation might call for a pass. If a 
few yards are required on second or 
third down, look for the quick- 
opener. On such a play, keep your 
eye on’ the most dependable back, 
not the most spectacular. Many times 
the tricky backs are not too potent 
when called upon to pick up a yard 
or two. Their specialty is zigging 
and zagging for about 30 yards; 
therefore, when there is a scatback 
in at one halfback position, the only 
ones you have to watch are the full- 
back and the other halfback. As a 
rule, the man with the best yardage 
percentage will be called upon. 

As the game progresses, it becomes 
fairly easy to follow the progress of 
the ball. I like to watch the linemen. 
Once a fan sees how each lineman 
operates on certain plays, he will en- 
joy the game much more. Concen- 
trate on the guards, because when- 
ever you see a guard pull out he will 
lead you to the ball carrier. 

Naturally, fans root for their fa- 
vorite team. Here are a few hints on 
how to watch the home team when 
it is on defense. There are three basic 
types of defense—the six, the five, 
and the seven-man line. Once in a 
great while, Notre Dame will try a 
four if the opponent has an excep- 
tionally strong pass offense. The de- 
fensive men must always be on the 
move. They never want the oppo- 
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nent to know exactly what the de- 
fense is. Keep a close watch on the 
linebackers. When you see them 
jump into the line, expect a power- 
ful running play. The center is the 
defensive quarterback of most every 
team. You will see him with his back 
to the opponent while in the huddle, 
giving defensive signals to his team- 
mates. He assumes that the opposi- 
tion will follow the usual manner 
of play. On a small yardage situa- 
tion, he might signal for a seven- 
man line. The ends make an inter- 
esting study as they continually vary 
their defensive tactics, throwing 
themselves in the way of the inter- 
ference on an end sweep. 

Trying to second-guess the quar- 
terback is fun. Second down is 
usually the best time to pass. If it 
works, a long gain is made; if not, 
there is one more down before a 
forced kick. As a rule, all teams will 
punt on fourth down unless they 
have less than two yards to go for 
the first down: I saw Sid Luckman 
of the Chicago Bears pull a smart 
trick one Sunday. It was the Bears’ 
ball, fourth and one. When they 
came out of the huddle, Luckman 
hurried up with the center, and on 
“Hike” he had the ball and made 
the first down before the opponents 
were ready to start the play. This 
type of football pleases the fans. 


“Whuen life knocks you to your knees, which it always does and always 
will—well, that’s the best position in which to pray, isn’t it? On your knees. 
That’s where I learned. I don’t doubt that you did, too. 


Ethel Barrymore in Padre (Aug. ’50).| 











There are pictures no artist could paint, and lives 
no one could have imagined 


Simon, Called Peter: a Portrait 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


Condensed from the New York Times Magazine* 


Christopher Hollis is a 
member of the editorial 
board of the London Tablet, 
and a Conservative member ~ 
of Parliament. Among his ~ 
books are American Heresy, 
Erasmus, and St.. Ignatius. 


N: ONE could have © 
invented St. Peter. 

He had proved him- % 
self both foolish in his © 
impulsiveness and in- 
capable of constancy. 7 
When the leader of a 
movement behaves as 
Peter did, we should 9 
expect either that the 





tells us that he was a 
fisherman in partner- 
ship with James and 
John. That is to say, 
he was a small inde- 
pendent man, occupy- 
ing in the economy of 
his village-a position 
somewhat similar to 
that of a small shop- 
keeper today. 

He was of rustic 
speech, and the chief 
priests accused him 
and St. John of being 
“ignorant men.” That 








movement would" - 


break down, or at least that his 


leadership would be criticized seri- 
ously. But in Peter’s case, neither 
happened. Why not? 

We know very little about St. 
Peter; most of what we do know 
comes from the Bible. His name 
was Symeon, which in Greek be- 
came Simon, and it was Jesus Him- 
self who added to this the name of 
Cephas, or Peter (meaning the 
rock), a proper name not hitherto 
known. Mark tells us Peter was 
married and lived in a house at 
Capharnaum with his brother, An- 
drew, and his mother-in-law. Luke 





in itself proves little, as 
they were complaining of him for 
lecturing on Jewish theology. On 
that subject they would have con- 
demned any layman as ignorant. 
The Capharnaum district was 
thickly populated, and a man work- 
ing there must have had a certain 
acquaintance with the ways of the 
world. Peter doubtless had no liter- 
ary nor philosophical acquaintance 
with Greek, but he must have been 
able to speak it. 

There is a marked similarity in 
all the early pictures of Peter. They 
show him as a robust man, with 
broad forehead and rather coarse 


12 *New York .City. June 25, 1950. 
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features, ‘an open, undaunted coun- 
tenance, short gray hair, and short, 
thick, silvery-white curled beard. 
He was bald on the very top of his 
head, but had thick hair around 
the bald spot, like the monk’s ton- 
sure, which, indeed, there is some 
reason to think was adopted in imi- 
tation of St. Peter. 

The central incident in Peter’s 
life before the crucifixion was his 
confession of Christ’s Godhead. 
This confession did not come out 
of any full understanding. On the 
contrary, he had just been protest- 
ing against Jesus’ prophecy of His 
passion, and had been rebuked for 
doing so. But when he recognized 
the absolute Godhead of Christ, 
Christ said: “Blessed art thou, Si- 
mon Bar-Jona: because flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it to thee, 
but My Father who is in heaven. 
And I say to thee: That thou art 
Peter and upon this rock I will 
build My Church, and the gates of 
hell shall not: prevail against it. 
And I will give to thee the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven. And what- 
soever thou shalt bind upon earth, 
it shall be bound also in heaven: 
and whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth, it shall be loosed also in 
heaven.” 

As far as the scanty records go, 
nothing in Peter’s natural character 
warranted his receiving any privi- 
leges. The dominant trait in St. 
Peter’s character was his impulsive- 
ness. 

On the occasion of Jesus’ proph- 


ecy of His passion he blurted out a 
foolish protest. Again, in ridiculous 
vainglory, he attempted to walk up- 
on the water. At the Last Supper 
he first refused to allow Jesus to 
wash his feet, and later insisted on 
asking Him to wash not only his 
feet but also his hands and head. 

At the supreme moment of Jesus’ 
suffering in Gethsemane, Peter, to- 
gether with James and John, failed 
in the comparatively trivial task of 
keeping awake. At the trial, he de- 
nied Christ three times, although 
there is no suggestion that there 
would have been any special risk 
in refusing to do so. Indeed, up to 
the crucifixion, what verdict could 
we pass on his character except to 
say that here was a poor fellow 
who, besides being impulsive, was 
disgracefully weak? Why was such 
a vessel chosen for supernatural 
privilege? 

Peter was indeed the first exam- 
ple of the great Christian paradox, 
which has ruled from his day until 
ours—the paradox that God chooses 
for His special graces and His spe- 
cial tasks not extraordinary: persons 
but persons who, among the ordi- 
nary, are apparently most ordinary. 

At the time of the resurrection, 
Peter, like the rest of the Disciples, 
seemingly had not the slightest idea 
of what was to happen. It is one of 
the most notable aspects of Jesus’ 
last days that they were spent in 
discoursing with His chosen Dis- 
ciples, who understood only the 
smallest part of what He said. 
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So Peter was not convinced of 
the resurrection merely by finding 
the tomb empty. The finding of the 
empty tomb merely caused him to 
think, as it would have caused any 
man to think, that some mistake 
had been made or that the body 
had been removed. 

Peter, of course, was among the 
first to see Christ after the resurrec- 
tion, and the experience trans- 
formed him. Precisely what hap- 
pened, we do not know. There are 
various tales, but the only thing 
certain is that, in the early Church, 
Peter was famous as a witness to 
the risen Lord. 

And it is clear that the Peter who 
fearlessly confronted the hostile 
crowd on Whitsunday was a man 
who had undergone profound spir- 
itual experiences. The early Chris- 
tians did not attempt to conceal the 
shame of Peter’s denial of his Lord, 
and yet, for all that, there was no 
attempt made to challenge his 
leadership. 

In fact, the early Christians, with 
strange pride, make the frailty of 
their leader one of their title deeds. 
The supernatural experience has 
transformed the natural man. Christ 
Himself had prophesied the neces- 
sity of this transformation. “Simon, 
Simon,” He had said to him at the 
Last Supper, “behold Satan hath 
desired to have you that he may sift 
you as wheat. But I have prayed for 
thee that thy faith fail not: and 
thou, being once converted, confirm 
thy brethren.” 
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So now we have only to read the 
early chapters of the Acts of the 
Apostles to see the dominating and 
courageous part Peter played in 
launching the mightiest movement 
of human history. “You denied the 
Holy One and the Just and de- 
sired a murderer to be granted un- 
to you. But the Author of life you 
killed, whom God hath raised from 
the dead, of which, we are wit- 
nesses,” he told the people. 

And before the high priests and 
elders, who, a few weeks before, 
had helped to send his Master to 
death, he cried out, “Ye princes of 
the people, and ancients, hear: If 
we this day are examined concern- 
ing the good deed done to the in- 
firm man, by what means he hath 
been made whole: Be it known to 
you all, and to all the people of 
Israel, that by the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom 
you crucified, whom God hath 
raised from the dead, even by Him 
this man standeth here before you 
whole.” 

Those who had crucified Christ 
did not, for the moment, dare lay 
hands on Peter. If only they could 
have produced the body of Christ, 
they could have shattered Peter’s 
case. But of course they could not 
produce the body, and in a few 
weeks, Peter, the unknown Gali- 
lean, who had once squeezed in to 
warm himself by the fire, won for 
himself such a position that people 
jostled one another to get into his 
shadow. 
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The ignorant fisherman became 
a bold and liberal statesman. He 
defied the Jewish leaders in Jeru- 
salem, and was twice arrested. He 
traveled with John to Samaria to 
see the result of Philip’s teaching, 
and thus was associated with the 
first missionary expansion of the 
Church. He traveled further to 
Joppa and Caesarea, and at Cae- 
sarea he baptized Cornelius and 
was thus responsible for the admis- 
sion of the first Gentile to the 
Church. 

What happened is described in 
the Acts: “You know how abomin- 
able it is for a man that is a Jew 
to keep company or to come unto 
one of another nation, but God 
hath shewed to me to call no man 
common or unclean.” On his re- 
turn to Jerusalem he was criticized 
for this, but he stood up to the 
criticism. 

At Antioch, Peter found Jewish 
conservatives who were unwilling to 
moderate their demand that all con- 
verts must accept the Jewish law, 
and, if we may judge from St. 
Paul’s words in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, he was at first inclined to 
make some concession to their prej- 
udices. But in the face of Paul’s 
rebuke, he stuck to the liberal pol- 
icy, and in the Council of Jerusa- 
lem he won the day against the 
Judaizers. 

The rest of Peter’s life is, to some 
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extent, a matter of conjecture. A 
biblical reference to a Petrine party 
at Corinth may mean that he visited 
that city. The first Epistle of Peter 
speaks of a ministry in Asia Minor, 
and also one in “Babylon,” which is 
generally held to mean Rome. The 
tradition that he lived in Rome at 
the end of his life goes back to the 
writer Irenaeus, who had full access 
to Roman traditions and was ac- 
cepted in Alexandria and Carthage 
by the 3rd century. Tertullian tells 
us he was martyred; and Origen 
adds that he was crucified head 
downward. 

St. Paul, the greatest strategist, 
had seen that if Christianity were 
to conquer the world it must work 
its way to Rome itself. Established 
in Rome, it would be natural that 
Paul should invite the Prince of the 
Apostles to come there and estab- 
lish himself. There, according to 
the tradition, they both met martyr- 
dom at the hands of Nero in 64. 

Of St. Peter’s death, we have the 
strange legend of his faith faltering 
once again as he fled from the 
Neronian persecution. As he left 
Rome, the story goes, he met Christ 
traveling toward the city and carry- 
ing a cross.:“Lord, whither goest 
Thou?” he asked. “I go to Rome to 
be crucified again instead of thee,” 
answered Jesus. Peter turned and 
went back to Rome, and to his 


death. 


Tue only convertible worth praying for is a non-Catholic. 
The Central California Register. (18 Aug. ’50). 





It With You 


By EDWIN BAIRD 


Condensed from the 


Catholic Home Journal* 


Avarice (from Latin avarus, “greedy”): the 
inordinate love for riches. It makes the get- 
ting and keeping of money and possessions 
a purpose in itself to live for. It does not 
see that these things are valuable only as 
instruments for the conduct of a harmoni- 
ous life. It is a capital vice: other sins are 
committed for its sake. 


LD Swan Carson lived, in ap- 

palling poverty, in a S. Clark 

St., Chicago, flophouse. When he 

wanted a cigarette, he would snaffle 

a butt from the gutter. When he 

wanted a meal, he would buy a 2¢ 
stale bun and a 5¢ cup of coffee. 

He dressed in rags, and he never 
took a bath or got a haircut. Baths 
and barbers cost too much. He was 
covered with filth and vermin, and 
his sunken cheeks and hollow eyes 
proclaimed that he was near starva- 
tion. 

That’s how Swan Carlson lived 
for more than 12 years. The other 
tramps who knew him supposed he 
was the same as they; he mooched 
a nickel here, a dime there, and 
managed to exist on 30¢ a day. 

Then, one night in November, 
1946, at the age of 74, old Carlson 


Millionaire misers can be miserable 


You Can’t Take 








lay down in his grimy bunk and 
died. The police found $30,000 in 
cash in his verminous rags. 

Carlson didn’t go to a nameless 
grave in Potter’s Field. Alive, he 
had neither friends nor relatives, 
but now, as news of his hidden for- 
tune spread, heirs miraculously ap- 
peared and gave him decent burial 
in a $1,000 coffin. It was enough to 
make old Carlson’s thrifty soul 
groan with anguish. 

An isolated instance? Not at all. 
Only a few weeks after that, an- 
other aged bum, Harris Nassow, 
died in a miserable flop joint on 
Chicago’s W. Madison St. He had 
$13,500. 

The “room” he occupied was 
barely large enough to hold a nar- 
row iron cot. It was dark and cold, 
with chicken wire for a ceiling and 
green slime on the walls. Here 
gaunt, starving old Nassow spent 
years of his life, shivering in the 
darkness—and hugging his hoard- 
ed wealth. 

The most notorious case of all 
was that of the Collyer brothers, 
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Homer and Langley. Although 
they had a fortune running into 
six figures—the courts are still busy 
sorting it out—they lived amid in- 
credible filth in a squalid Harlem 
tenement crammed with tons of 
accumulated trash and _ overrun 
with rats. Their one extravagance 
was the hundreds of oranges which 
Langley bought every week: he 
thought they would cure his broth- 
er’s blindness. The rest of their 
food, their clothes, and the rubbish 
which kept their home from col- 
lapsing was scavenged from neigh- 
borhood garbage cans and dumps. 

When police responded to a still 
mysterious anonymous phone call, 
they found one of the wealthy, edu- 
cated brothers, Homer, the blind 
one, dead of starvation. Langley 
had disappeared, and Homer, with 
hundreds of thousands of dollars at 
his command, was helplessly trap- 
ped in the living grave he had vol- 
untarily clung to for 38 years. 

It took 18 days of grisly, danger- 
ous search through the slowly col- 
lapsing house to find Langley. He 
too had starved to death, caught in 
one of the many booby traps he had 
set to catch mythical enemies. The 
rats had gnawed off his feet, which 
protruded from the pile of rubbish 
that buried him. 

At 2548 E. 109th St., Chicago, 
there is a frame shanty falling apart 
from age and neglect. In the squal- 
id basement of this ramshackle old 
house lived August Richter, age 79, 
and his blind 89-year-old sister, 


Amelia. On April 10, 1947, neigh- 
bors reported to the police that 
something had happened there, and 
when the police arrived they found 
Richter near death, lying on a 
makeshift bed, without springs or 
mattress, his body covered with 
rags. There was no electricity in the 
place, no gas, no water. The only 
illumination was a tallow candle; 
the only food, a few scraps of stale 
bread and a half package of oat- 
meal. The aged blind woman led 
the police to an old trunk and lifted 
the lid. 

“This is all we have,” she said. 

“All they had” in the trunk was 
$13,000 in currency and more than 
$22,000 in negotiable bonds. In two 
downtown banks they had $108,000 
more. 

The dying man was rushed to a 
hospital. He died of malnutrition 
soon after he got there. His sister 
was also taken to the hospital, 
where she ate with ravenous appe- 
tite. The nurses almost wept as they 
watched her. For many a day she 
had eaten nothing except uncooked 
oatmeal and dry crusts of bread. 

In New York, Charles Edwards 
died at the age of 77, and his two 
elderly maiden sisters, Delia and 
Anna, approaching 70, were found 
nearly dead from lack of food. All 
three lived in miserable poverty. Yet 
they had bank deposits and bonds 
totaling $167,000. 

Cases like these might be multi- 
plied indefinitely. A person who 
starves himself to death, though 
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Bernard Baruch’s First 

Million 
ao! THE home of Bernard Baruch 
there is a large gold-framed por- 
trait of a man in a gray suit with 
deep-set inquiring eyes. He is Dr. 
Simon Baruch, father of Bernard 
Baruch and onetime surgeon in 
the battalions led by Stonewall 
Jackson. 

One day I asked Mr. Baruch 
to tell me something of his fa- 
ther’s life. He crossed one long 
leg over the other. 

“When I was still quite a young 
man I made my first million. I 
was so excited that I rushed out 
of my office to our home uptown 
to tell my father. 

“Father, Father, I said, ‘I 
have made a million dollars.’ 

“He looked up at me and 
didn’t seem at all impressed. I 
repeated the fact that I had made 
a million dollars. Finally he an- 
swered me. 

“Well,” he said, ‘what good 
are you going to do with it?’ 

“I have spent a lifetime trying 
to answer that question.” 


James Gordon in This Week 
(20 Aug. 50). 


rich enough to live luxuriously, is 
definitely a case for the psychiatrists. 

But the same mania sometimes 
appears in those who seem to enjoy 
the possession of common sense. As 
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a newspaperman, I knew the late 
William Hale Thompson very well 
when he was mayor of Chicago. I 
always thought he was a pretty 
smart guy, but my respect for his 
intelligence suffered a jolt when he 
died and left a strongbox stuffed 
with $1,000 bills. 

They were the old, large-sized 
bills that have been out of circula- 
tion for more than 20 years. He 
had been hoarding them at least 
that long. For all the good they did 
him, he might as well have hoarded 
soap wrappers. 

When I worked for Mr. Hearst 
on his Chicago American, all of us 
on the staff, from the managing 
editor to the copy boys, looked upon 
Arthur Brisbane as the superman 
of journalism. We all considered 
him a mental giant, but after he 
went to his reward I wondered if 
all of us weren’t wrong. 

Hearst paid him half a million 
dollars a year, and it was his ex 
pressed belief that the only correct 
gauge of a man’s worth is the 
amount of money he makes. 

Brisbane salted away most of the 
millions of dollars he got from Mr. 
Hearst in good, sound income-pro 
ducing real estate. During his latter 
days his wealth rose faster than a 
Mississippi flood. 

But did he slow down? He not 
only did not slow down; he speeded 
up. He worked harder than ever. 
He wanted to pile up still more 
wealth. He had already spent 4 
long lifetime piling up what he 
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had. And he already had a dozen 
times more than he could spend in 
another long lifetime. Yet he kept 
right on at the daily grind, working 
right up to the point of death, col- 
lecting and hoarding more and 
more money. 

Brisbane’s tragic case is by no 
means exceptional. Look anywhere 
and you'll see plenty of others, pa- 
thetic old chaps who have grubbed 
and saved to accumulate a great 
mass of money and who are still 
grubbing and saving to accumulate 
a still greater mass. 

Look across the sea at G. Bernard 
Shaw hiding behind his whiskers, 
avariciously hugging his golden 
hoard, fearful to close a watchful 
eye lest somebody sneak a shilling 
from it. 

Shaw’s writings display an acrid 
wit, an agile mind, a polished phi- 
losophy. As a writer, he is a genius. 
But when it comes to money he is 
a fool. He is like the zany in one 
of his plays. 

A Hollywood producer once of- 
fered him $50,000 for one of his 
earlier pieces. Shaw held out for 
$150,000. The producer promised to 
transform the play into a triumph 
of cinematographic art. 

Shaw replied, “Between us, sir, 
there is a vast difference. You think 
only of art, while I think only of 
money.” 

An apt retort, but pointless. Shaw 
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is now 94 years old. He won’t be 
alive much longer. He will never 
live to spend more than a fraction 
of what he already has. And yet, 
from what I hear, he is more greedy 
for money than ever. From the re- 
cent production of his Pygmalion, 
written many years ago, he has al- 
ready collected more than $250,000. 
He squeezes the last penny out of 
each of his plays, and he never gives 
a penny away. 

Recently, when asked to donate 
to an Irish charity, he was quoted 
as saying, “No! What I have I 
keep.” 

The only difference between Old 
Man Shaw and Old Man Carlson, 
(the one we started out with) is one 
of degree. Fundamentally they are 
alike. 

The psychiatrists can do little for 
them. But they might do a lot for 
themselves in a few minutes of 
blunt self-questioning. 

“What good is this money doing 
me? Who will get it when I’m 
gone? Why should I leave all this 
for somebody else to spend? Why 
don’t I spend it myself? Why don’t 
I make it do some good?” 

None of them ever does that. 
Hence, none is cured of his mad- 
ness. No one of them gets through 
his noodle the fact that the only 
way you can take money with you, 
is to set it free to accomplish the 
good for which it exists. 


CA man is rich in proportion to the number of things he 


can let alone. 


Rays of Sunshine. 











All you have to do is ask the monsignor for an appointment 


Fulton bE Sheen: Unprofitable Servant 


By GEORGE FRAZIER 


Condensed from Pageant* 


scr. Futton SHEEN, professor 

of philosophy at the Catholic 
University of America in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and author of the best- 
selling Peace of Soul, is constantly 
seeing his name crop up under the 
oddest circumstances. 

One day last November, for_ex- 
ample, he found himself a key fig- 
ure in a savage feud between 
Quentin Reynolds, the writer and 
lecturer, and West- 
brook Pegler, the 
columnist. In view 
of what has been 
happening to him 
over the years, 
however, the mon- 
signor was prob- 
ably not too sur- 
prised. At one time 
he has been called, 
among a number 
of other things, 
“the foremost 
apologist and ora- 
tor of the Catholic 
Church,” “the 


modern Chesterton, 


”» 


the world’s 
greatest authority on communism,” 
“a fascist voice,” and “Cock Robin.” 

As the most widely-publicized 
“converter” in the Church, Mon- 
signor Sheen, a slim, shortish. man 
20 *4600 Diversey Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. June, 1950. 





who looks considerably younger 
than his 55 years, is accustomed to 
being held accountable for things 
with which he has had only the 
remotest connection. In the early 
1930’s, for instance, he was some- 
what startled to find that certain 


_ bigots regarded him as a monstrous 


political force. He had been ex 
tremely influential in making a 
Catholic out of Colonel Horace A. 
Mann, who was 
believed to have 
plotted the propa- 
ganda _ responsible 
for Al Smith’s fail- 
ure to achieve the 
presidency. The 
bigots thought that 
the monsignor 
had designedly de- 
prived them of one 
of their most effec 
tive hate-mongers. 

Monsignor Sheen 
scoffed at the com- 
plaints on several 
grounds. He has 
always flatly disavowed any credit 
for having converted either Colonel 
Mann or anyone else. It is never 
theless true that his resonant voice, 
piercing eyes and cool logic have 
been factors in bringing about the 
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conversion of such well-known per- 
sons as Heywood Broun, Clare 
Boothe Luce, Fritz Kreisler, Grace 
Moore, Henry Ford II; John 
Moody, the financial expert; Jo 
Mielziner, the scenic designer; and 
Louis Budenz, the managing editor 
of the communist Daily Worker. In 
“giving instructions” to such promi- 
nent persons, it was only natural 
that the converter himself should 
have attained prominence. 

The feud between Pegler and 
Reynolds concerns, among other 
things, the former’s charge that 
Reynolds proposed marriage to 
Broun’s widow while she and he 
were on their way to her husband’s 
funeral. Monsignor Sheen was in 
the car with Mrs. Broun and Rey- 
nolds at the moment when Rey- 
nolds is alleged to have made his 
proposal. If the monsignor does tes- 
tify in Reynolds’ behalf, he could 
provide the defense counsel with 
some uneasy moments. He is gener- 
ally acknowledged to be one of the 
most stirring orators of our time. 

Monsignor Sheen’s declamations 
have been audible to the country 
at large for the past 20 years, or 
ever since he first began to speak 
over the Catholic Hour, a program 
which is broadcast over the NBC 
network every Sunday at six P.M. 
(EST). His appearances on this 
show occur weekly from the first 
Sunday in January through Easter 
Sunday. The program’s listening 
audience rating reaches 4.6 during 
that time as compared with its or- 


dinary average of 3.1. He is prob- 
ably the least demanding of all the 
NBC “stars,” who command, as he 
does, an audience of some 3,601,600 
listeners. For one thing, he saves the 
company worry over any last-min- 
ute changes by submitting his script 
several days ahead of deadline. 

Monsignor Sheen inspires some- 
thing close to veneration in Joe 
Daly, who produces the Catholic 
Hour, “What a kind man he is,” 
says Daly, an oldtime vaudevillian 
who takes an almost fatherly inter- 
est in the monsignor. “When he 
gets through he’ll come over to me 
and ray, “Well, was I any good to- 
day, Joe?’ and I always say, ‘Father, 
you were great today, even better 
than you were last week, and you 
know I thought you couldn’t possi- 
bly top last Sunday.’ Or sometimes 
I'll use the old vaudeville term and 
say, ‘You were a great next-to-clos- 
ing tonight, Father.” 

Daly is not being merely tactful: 
the monsignor has, at his listeners’ 
requests, mailed out more than 3 
million copies of his broadcasts 
since 1930. What’s more, as an ex- 
performer himself, Daly is genuine- 
ly in awe of the monsignor’s ability 
to remain calm. 

“I’ve never seen him mad,” says 
the producer. “Nothing gets him 
excited, and a lot of things can hap- 
pen in radio. Some priests might 
get angry if you want to cut their 
talks—I’m not saying they do get 
angry, you understand, but some 
might, you understand. The mon- 








signor never does, not even for a 
moment.” 

This talent for remaining calm 
has enabled Monsignor Sheen to 
escape several situations that have 
come up during his 31 years in the 
priesthood. The most recent was 
the result of his crusade against 
Freudian psychoanalysis. One Sun- 
day morning in March, 1948, he 
delivered a sermon on “Psycho- 
analysis and Confession” to an over- 
flow audience in St. Patrick’s cathe- 
dral in New York City. 

A few days later, Dr. Frank J. 
Curran, the chief psychiatrist at 
New York’s Catholic St. Vincent’s 
hospital, and a practicing Catholic 
himself, resigned his position on the 
grounds that the Catholic hierarchy 
had failed to clarify or repudiate 
what he regarded as an irresponsi- 
ble indictment of the whole field 
of psychiatry. According to him, 
many Catholics had been so alarmed 
by the sermon that they had sud- 
denly abandoned psychiatric treat- 
ment. 

Monsignor Sheen issued a state- 
ment in which he referred to the 
“grave distortion” of his sermon. 
Unsatisfied, Dr. Lawrence S. Kubie, 
chairman of the publie education 
department of the New York Psy- 
choanalytic institute, announced 
that he had already reprimanded 
the priest for his flagrant misuse 
of clinical terms. Monsignor Sheen 
then outlined his attitude in Peace 
of Soul. 

“There is,” he writes, “nothing 
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wrong, there is even something 
commendable, about a psychologi- 
cal method which cures mental dis- 
orders by making the unconscious 
conscious. ... We are concerned 
only with methods of treatment 
which deny all moral responsibility 
and attack the patient’s admission 
of personal sin and guilt by telling 
him that the idea of sin induces 
morbidity or a guilt complex and 
makes him abnormal....Such psy- 
chiatrists would make all people 
“nice people.”. . . This conception 
shows a shocking ignorance of hu- 
man nature. The truth is that there 
is an increase of mental disorders 
largely because too many people 
think they are nice, when really they 
are nasty.... The secret of peace of 
soul is to combine detachment from 
evil with attachment to God, to 
abandon egotism as the ruling, de- 
termining element in living and to 
substitute our divine Lord as the 
regent of our actions.” 

More than 200,000 people have 
bought Peace of Soul. Even those 
who oppose Sheen’s beliefs vigor- 
ously concede that he writes pro- 
vocatively. His publishers feel so 
strongly about this that they call 
him “the modern Chesterton.” One 
of the few outspoken dissenters 
from this view was the Protestant 
magazine, the Christian Century, 
which observed that “his style lacks 
the salty sparkle that preserves 
Chesterton’s overfrequent paradoxes 
from growing stale.” In any event, 
Monsignor Sheen’s widespread ap- 
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peal cannot be denied. Although 
he is quite aware of this,- he has 
never employed it to gain conces- 
sions from publishers. He is, in fact, 
as easygoing in his relations with 
Whittlesey House, which published 
Peace of Soul, as he is with radio 
producer Daly. 

“The monsignor,” according to 
Hugh Kelly of the publishing firm, 
“js unique. He shuns publicity and 
insists that there be no public auto- 
graph parties, no literary luncheons, 
or teas, or affairs of that kind. Other 
authors hound us about the promo- 
tion of their books. With the mon- 
signor, there has never been any 
discussion about the promotion of 
Peace of Soul. He’s merely glad that 
its message is reaching a wide audi- 
ence, but he didn’t write it to be a 
best seller. And, incidentally, al- 
though royalties from this book are 
paid directly to“him, I know for a 
fact that he distributes them to his 
favorite charities.” 

There is proof of the monsignor’s 
avoidance of personal publicity in 
a letter he wrote last year to a news- 
paperman who wanted to do an 
article on him. “It has probably 
occurred to you,” he wrote, “that 
in the nature of things several such 
invitations would come to me in 
the course of a year. I have made it 
a rule to decline, knowing full well, 
however, the good will and gener- 
ous-heartedness which inspired the 
invitations. My reason for refusing 
is this: I have always regarded 
publicity for myself as rouge on a 


cheek. I do not believe that God 
intended that there should ever be 
any artificial stimulation to further 
our work and our duty. A man 
ought never to have any higher 
praise than that which immediately 
flows from the work itself. Our 
blessed Lord even suggested that 
when we had done all that we pos- 
sibly could and fulfilled all our 
duties we should regard ourselves 
as ‘unprofitable servants.’ May I 
therefore beg you to permit me to 
serve the Lord as an unprofitable 
servant.” On an earlier occasion, 
another newspaperman’s request for 
an interview got even shorter shrift. 
“Anything that I have comes from 
God,” said the monsignor. “Glory 
be to God! Let that be my inter- 
view.” 

Fulton John Sheen, the oldest of 
Newton Morris and Delta Fulton 
Sheen’s four sons, was born in the 
sleepy little town of El Paso, Ill. 
May 8, 1895. His father. was a 
farmer who spent his spare time 
dabbling in mechanics, a bent which 
none of his sons seems to have in- 
herited. In the light of Fulton’s 
later life, it is interesting that his 
uncle, Daniel Sheen, was a law 
partner of Colonel Bob Ingersoll, 
“the great agnostic,” who once pub- 
licly dared God (that is, he said, if 
there was a God) to strike him 
down dead. (The challenge, inci- 
dentally, was ignored, and the colo- 
nel lived on to a ripe age.) Fulton 
was very young when his family 
moved to Peoria, where he enrolled 
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in a parochial school. According to 
his brother, Thomas N. Sheen, a 
prosperous doctor in New York 
City, Fulton was no more religious 
than any other Catholic boy, but he 
did display a marked eagerness to 
engage people in debate. He was 
encouraged in this talent both at 
Spaulding institute, a secondary 
school run by the Christian Broth- 
ers, and at St. Viator college in 
Bourbonnais. In 1919, he was or- 
dained a priest. 

Between then and 1927, when he 
joined the faculty of the Catholic 
University, Monsignor Sheen spent 
a good deal of his time studying 
abroad. He taught at St. Edmund’s 
college in Ware, England, preached 
from the pulpit of Westminster 
cathedral in London, received his 
Ph.D. from the University of 
Louvain in Belgium and his D.D. 
from the University of Rome, and 
won the highly regarded Cardinal 
Mercier prize. For a short while 
after his return to this country, he 
served in a small parish in Peoria. 
Now, as then, he seemed to thrive 
on hard work. In 1934, the Pope 
conferred on him -the title of 
monsignor. 

Monsignor Sheen finds almost no 
time to play tennis, his favorite rec- 
reation. As a matter of fact, he 
rarely gets much opportunity to 
leave Washington. A typical work- 
ing day consists of two hours of 
work over a radio address, several 
hours of answering correspondence 
and an indefinite time spent inter- 
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viewing people who have expressed 
an interest in becoming converts. 

Yet, besides serving as professor 
of philosophy at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, giving instruction to pros- 
pective converts, appearing on the 
Catholic Hour, turning out 38 
books, and dashing all over the 
country to deliver speeches, he has 
also somehow managed to achieve 
the acknowledged status of being 
“the world’s greatest authority on 
communism,” a title bestowed upon 
him some 22 years ago. His cam- 
paign against communism has, as a 
matter of fact, prompted some peo- 
ple to suggest that he has fascist 
leanings. He did say, “There would 
be no Mussolini or Hitler in the 
world today if there had been no 
communism, just as there would be 
no rattraps if there were no rats.” 
It was this sort of thing that 
prompted the editor of the Protes- 
tant Digest to label him “a fascist 
voice.” 

As time goes on, however, Mon- 
signor Sheen’s voice sounds more 
like that of a prophet. His denun- 
ciation of Freud, which was jeered 
at when it was preached, seems 
much more tenable now than it did 
then. But even more important, 
Monsignor Sheen’s distrust of Rus- 
sia, which had the sound of fanat- 
icism when it was first announced, 
now seems conservative. 

He insists that he is merely the in- 
strument in any conversion. “Every 
conversion,” he says in Peace’ of 
Soul, “starts with a crisis: with a 
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moment or a situation involving 
some kind of suffering, physical, 
moral or spiritual; with a dialectic, 
a tension, a pull, a duality or a con- 
flict. This crisis is accompanied by 
an equally certain conviction that 
God alone can supply what the in- 
dividual lacks.” 

This was certainly true in the case 
of Heywood Broun, who became a 
Catholic shortly before his death in 
1939. “Broun,” according to Quen- 
tin Reynolds, “pursued the Church.” 
Although the usual time required to 
instruct and convert a person to 
Catholicism is between four and six 
months, Monsignor Sheen confesses 
that it took nine years for Louis 
Budenz, a former Catholic turned 
communist, to return to the fold. 
The conversion began when Budenz 
wrote an article in the Daily Work- 
er suggesting that communism and 
Catholicism could be reconciled. 
This so aroused Monsignor Sheen 
that he invited the editor to dinner. 
Budenz, an open-minded man, ac- 
cepted. 

Monsignor Sheen wasted little 
time once they had been seated. 
“That editorial you wrote is wrong,” 
he said. 

Budenz eyed him warily. “Why ?” 
he asked. 

“Because,” said Sheen, “of Arti- 
cle 124 in the Soviet Constitution.” 

“What is Article 124?” asked 
Budenz. “I can’t remember what it 
says.” 

For nine years afterwards, Budenz 
examined what the monsignor had 


said during that dinner. In the 
meantime, the monsignor prayed 
for his conversion. Finally the edi- 
tor of the Daily Worker came to 
him. Not only, said Budenz, had he 
made it a point to look up Article 
124 (which states that communism 
and Catholicism are unalterably op- 
posed to each other), but he had 
also gone back over the lessons he 
had learned in his Catholic child- 
hood. His conversion in 1945, which 
was announced on page one of al- 
most every paper in this country, 
was proclaimed one of the mon- 
signor’s most extraordinary accom- 
plishments. He himself, however, 
does not regard it as such. 

The monsignor, indeed, is not 
disposed to regard one conversion 
as more difficult than another. He 
takes as many pains instructing un- 
knowns as he does the Clare Luces 
and the Heywood Brouns. On the 
whole, indeed, he is inclined to be 
more proud of his success with the 
obscure than with the celebrated. 
Contrary to a widespread belief, it 
is not in the least difficult to receive 
instructions from him, provided, of 
course, that one has sufficient free 
time to be able to get to Washing- 
ton fairly often. All that is neces- 
sary is a letter to him requesting an 
interview. If at all possible, he tries 
to fit prospective converts into the 
classes which he holds on Saturdays 
whenever he is not away from 
Washington on one of his speaking 
tours. 

To his mind, people are not fa- 
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mous or unknown, but nice or 
nasty. His refusal to lose the com- 
mon touch has undoubtedly had a 
great deal to do with his success. 
Although, for example, he cuts a 
handsome figure in his bright scar- 
let robe and purple biretta, he was 
not at all dismayed one day a few 
years ago when a waitress in a 
lunchroom addressed him mock- 
ingly as “Cock Robin.” That a man 
of such fame should patronize 
lunchrooms is in itself a measure of 
his indifference to material values. 
Unfortunately, however, the vast 
publicity accorded his conversions 
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R. JOSE DE Los SANTOS is a 

smooth-muscled, cherubic 

little “Mr. Five by Five.” 

He is perhaps the best- 

loved person in the Philippines to- 
day. 

In charge of the university hos- 

pital infirmary in Manila until the 

Japanese took over, he carried on 
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has led a great many people to look 
upon him as aloof and even dis 
dainful. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. He is, for example, 
a devotee of television comedy; that 
fact should prove beyond all reason- 
able doubt that he is not a demand- 
ing man. 

The monsignor does not feel that 
his vocation is especially the con- 
version of the famous. On more 
than one occasion he has been 
heard to remark that of all his con- 
versions he is proudest of having 
enrolled his Negro cook in the true 


faith. 
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finest in the islands. They get sal- 
aries less than a Filipino day-labor- 
ers wages, but they are doing a 
magnificent job of repairing the 
wrecked bodies of hundreds of war- 
wounded men, women, and chil- 
dren. 

No surgeon in modern times has 
ever stepped into a “hospital” so 
little deserving the name as did Dr. 
Santos on the morning of February 
15, 1945. It had been set up hur- 
riedly by the government during 
the siege of Manila. Two of the 
psychopathic hospital’s huge oc- 
tagonal-shaped compounds were 
emptied of the few remaining in- 
mates who had survived starvation 
during the Japanese occupation. In- 
to the deserted corridors straggled 
victims of occupation brutality and 
the American liberators’ bombard- 
ment. Some had broken necks, 
some had broken skulls, others were 
paralyzed. In ambulances, on 
stretchers, and on the backs of rel- 
atives and friends, they poured in, 
torn and bleeding. At one time, 
more than 1,000 lay in the stone 
corridors without even a pillow for 
their heads, or a woven mat be- 
neath them. 

Trying to keep calm, Dr. Santos, 
with two assistants, skirted the 
wounded to give what aid he 
could. Emaciated by two years of 
starvation, the wounded looked up 
silently at the doctors. Some had 
gaping back wounds, others lay 
with arms or legs almost severed. 
One man, struck from behind by a 
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Japanese saber, had a deep wound 
from his neck to above his left ear. 
Dr. Santos tenderly closed open 
wounds, cleaned those longest neg- 
lected, and tried to place the suf- 
ferers more comfortably. He had 
no bandages, no drugs, no medi- 
cine, no water, no surgical instru- 
ments, nor any way to sterilize 
them if they had been available. All 
he could give was first aid. 

A young woman of 30, her body 
torn by shrapnel, lay exhausted, 
pale from loss of blood. Her little 
girl, a thigh mutilated, lay dead 
beside her. To save the mother’s 
life, Dr. Santos knew it would be 
necessary to amputate her arm and 
give her quantities of plasma. With 
his limited facilities, all he could 
do was paint her wound with mer- 
curochrome. He knelt, helplessly 
holding her hand while she died. 
She and her baby were buried with 
the other dead in the compound; 
it became both a hospital and a 
cemetery. 

Dr. Santos looked at his charges. 
How could he relieve their suffer- 
ing? How would he ever be able 
to make something out of nothing? 
One of his most heartbreaking 
problems was water. The hospital 
water system had been _ blasted. 
Children with parched lips cried 
pitifully. He sent fathers and broth- 
ers of patients to scour the coun- 
tryside for well water. There was 
no nourishing hot food. He had at- 
tendants pass around K-rations. He 
set mothers and sisters to tearing 
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men’s shirts and women’s colorful 
sayas into strips for bandages. He 
sent boys to find crates and lumber 
scraps so that men could make 
wooden-frame beds for their wives 
and children. He sent a nurse to 
the other compound to search the 
deserted offices for instruments. 

She returned with three: a scalpel 
with the nickel plating peeling off, 
a pair of rusty forceps, and a pair 
of surgical scissors. The men 
brought buckets of water and boil- 
ed it over fires in the yard. Dr. 
Santos selected those suffering with 
gangrene, had them moved to an- 
other room, and operated with the 
one surgical knife. Two attendants 
fanned away flies. By nightfall, 
working at frantic speed, he had 
operated on some 60 patients, paus- 
ing only to plunge the scalpel into 
a can of boiling water. 

He was forced to work without 
antitoxin and without equipment to 
sterilize his instruments properly. 
Three days after the nightmarish 
operations, a woman complained 
that the muscles in her shattered 
arm were twitching violently and 
she could not stop them. The seiz- 
ure spread, and soon she was in the 
throes of tetanus. Two more pa- 
tients were seized by it. Soon, half 
those who had been under the knife 
were twisting. Dr. Santos was des- 
perate for some kind of sterilizing 
apparatus. 

That afternoon, Nurse Leonila 
Rodrigues found a discarded gallon 
gas drum deep in weeds behind one 
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of the wards. Helpers scrubbed it 
thoroughly, then fastened a win- 
dow screen about a third of the way 
up from the bottom, supporting it 
by two iron bars. They poured wa- 
ter to within a few inches of the 
wire mesh, and on top of it they 
placed the few rusty instruments, 
homemade dressings and _ linen. 
Covering the drum tightly with a 
piece of galvanized iron, pierced 
by two small vents for escaping 
steam, they hoisted it onto a stone 
foundation and heated it. One man 
tended the fire under the contrap- 
tion all night. The next morning 
Dr. Santos operated for the first 
time in four days with instruments 
sterilized under pressure. Nurses te 
dressed wounds with clean band 
ages. An empty gasoline tin had 
put tetanus to rout. 

On the seventh day, Lt. Col 
Fernando Wilson, a U.S. medical 
oficer who had heard of the emer 
gency hospital, visited Dr. Santos 
One look told him everything. Nest 
morning, he returned with a com 
plete surgical unit: two truckloads 
of surgeons and technicians, helme- 
ed and armed, bringing medicine, 
antiseptics, sulfa drugs, Lister bags 
with which they purified the cor 
taminated water from the greet 
wells, and a portable sterilizer. They 
worked until late that night, thea 
packed up to return the next day, 

Taking advantage of the units 
presence, when the fighting quit 
ed down, Dr. Santos slipped dow 
to the city. In one of Colonel Wi 
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son’s trucks, he and the officer went 
to the Philippine General hospital, 
once the finest in the islands. It was 
in ruins, its lemon-yellow walls 
down, its yard littered with the 
grotesque figures of Japanese sol- 
diers. 

Despite a guard’s protests that the 
ruins were exposed to snipers and 
alive with unexploded bombs, the 
doctors climbed over the debris. Dr, 
Santos discovered the steel rod of 
a hospital bed sticking out of the 
dust and broken concrete. He load- 
ed it onto the truck. 

They found the operating-room 
basement where surgical supplies 
had been kept, and began digging. 
Deep in the dust, they uncovered a 
burned cabinet, its glass door shat- 
tered. Inside it was a complete set 
of surgical instruments, blackened 
with fire, but usable! 

Next morning, they returned 
with two trucks of broken beds, 
bent bedpans, and other precious 
equipment. All week, they searched 
the ruins of Manila hospitals, sal- 
vaging priceless necessities. When 
the surgical unit moved on three 
weeks later, taking their nonex- 
pendable instruments with them, 
the Filipino surgeon had salvaged 
enough to work with. 

Dr. Santos gave priority on beds 
“| to patients with broken bones. He 
and his helpers made their own pul- 
“B leys and weights with what they 
found at hand. They split empty 
crates and made supporting struc- 
tures for a patient’s injured leg or 
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back, bent lead wire into brackets 
to hold bones in place. They made 
traction lines of parachute shroud- 
lines, and, when these ran out, 
banana fiber from trees growing 
near by. Discarded beer cans were 
filled with sand and suspended on 
cords over the foot ends of beds for 
weights. The homemade frames 
were angular and awkward-looking 
but easily adjustable to provide the 
right amount of pull. 

The ingenious doctor’s heart went 
out to little children with splints 
of wood weighing heavily on their | 
paralyzed legs or arms. From 
wrecked planes, he salvaged enough 
aluminum to substitute light braces. 

For three months, surgeons, 
nurses, and attendants served at the 
hospital without pay, each one 
working with a zeal infused by the 
indefatigable Dr. Santos. No hard- 
ship was too great if their efforts 
could push their tremendous hu- 
manitarian job. Each vied to see 
what could be salvaged for the pa- 
tients’ comfort. Nothing was 
thrown away. Empty plasma bottles 
doubled for hot-water bags, and, 
with a soap solution, enema bottles. 
Used dextrose bottles were convert- 
ed into containers for acids and 
chemical reagents. 

In August, Dr. Santos was able 
to transfer medical cases to other 
reopened general hospitals, keeping 
only orthopedic cases under his 
compassionate wing. His was the 
first specialized hospital in the Phil- 
ippines. He obtained 200 surplus 
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army cots, and, at last, after six 
months, every one of his charges 
was off the concrete floor. 

As his patients felt the first stir- 
rings of recovery, Dr. Santos could 
see that stiffened bones and atro- 
phied muscles needed special treat- 
ment. To help strengthen leg mus- 
cles, he devised a wooden horse. 
Astride the steed, the rider put his 
feet into tin stirrups connected by 
pulleys to sacks of stones. Pushing 
down on first one stirrup and then 
the other, he could pull up the 
stone weights and get his exercise. 
. To limber fingers aching after 
months of disuse, Dr. Santos tacked 
a cotton glove, palm upwards, on a 
table. To each finger tip he sewed 
a cord which ran across the table 
top and ended in an emptied ether 
can weighted with sand. The pa- 
tient inserted his fingers into the 
glove and worked them against the 
weight of the cans. 

To ease muscle spasm in stiff 
wrist joints, inventive Dr. Santos 
bolted one end of a six-inch piece 
of wood to a table, leaving it loose 
enough to be moved in a semi- 
circle around the bolt. With fore- 
arm held steady, the patient worked 
the board from side to side, pushing 
against weights attached through 
pulleys. 

He worked out a huge board 
wheel with a wooden handle which 
limbered up stiff muscles with every 
spin. Similar devices gave exercise 
to ankle joints, extensor thigh mus- 
cles, and taut forearms. 
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For Amacio, a sturdy 10-year-old 
who had undergone a brain opera- 
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tion to correct paralysis of his left 
arm, Dr. Santos rigged up an in- 
spired improvisation. To extend 
withered fingers and wrist, the 
surgeon attached strips from a rub- 
ber glove to a wire frame incorpo- ; 
rated in Amacio’s forearm cast. The 
rubber strips, tied to scraps of leath- s 
er encasing his fingers, gently but ff * 
steadily uncurled each finger and 
drew it up straight. r 

Inspired by his example, ambula- I 
tory patients painted the walls of > 
their wards with whitewash left 
over from an _ oxygen-acetylene a 
plant in Mandaluyong. The job cost a 
nothing, and made their surround- i 
ings far more cheerful, clean and # 
livable. Under the direction of the pi 
hospital carpenter, they built a hut 
40’ x 15’ within the large compound 
for use as a pharmacy. The ceiling id 
was made of discarded army tent- be 
ing, secured by strips of wood and | 
decoratively scalloped around the ‘h | 
overhanging edges. With the same de 
materials and sawali, a very cheap a 
woven bamboo, they constructed a § 
dustproof linen room next to the § 
pharmacy. They built three labora- i. 
tory tables with roomy cabinet space 
underneath for test tubes, beakers, P a 
and bottles. They. made and white- . e 
washed 300 small shelved tables, J). 
one for each patient to keep by the J,” 
side of his bed for personal belong § , ,.); 
ings. S 

Women patients brightened up § yp. 






their freshly whitened wards. Using 
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dyed gauze, they fashioned yellow 
roses, daffodils, and pink hibiscus, 
which they arranged in colorful 
bouquets on each bedside table. At 
the end of the room, they placed a 
simple altar made from wooden 
boxes draped with snowy white lin- 
en, its three figures of the Holy 
Family contributed by visitors. The 
once gruesome hospital began to 
seem like home. 

To help morale and provide the 
road back to a normal, useful life, 
Dr. Santos introduced occupational 
therapy, never before attempted in 
Philippine hospitals. He persuaded 
gentle, efficient Conchita Magda- 
luyo, who had learned the tech- 
niques while practicing nursing at 
the U.S. Army’s 10th General hos- 
pital, to come and direct the work. 

One of her prize pupils was Vic- 
tor Rustia, a slender boy of 17, 
whose arm was mangled by shrap- 
nel. Dr. Santos reconstructed the 
bones of his forearm and straight- 
ened his fingers. The operation left 
the boy’s arm muscle-thin, but un- 
der Miss Magdaluyo’s instruction 
he carved bamboo bottles and flow- 
er vases, fashioned handsome sets 
of cord-twined glasses, and became 
an expert typist. Although Victor’s 
parents were killed during the occu- 
pation, he developed self-confidence 
and a fearless regard for the future 
because his nurse showed him how 
to be a worker instead of an in- 
valid. 

She taught her patients to tend 
the garden. They sold their first 
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picking of a new tomato crop to the 
hospital kitchen, and with the 22 
pesos ($11) bought paint, brushes, 
twine, and glasses for more therapy 
projects. 

It was a year before long and 
eagerly awaited artificial limbs be- 
gan arriving from the U.S. Despite 
the most carefully made measure- 
ments accompanying the plaster 
molds, the artificial limbs were 
seldom perfect fits. Benjamin 
Leano, one of Dr. Santos’ attend- 
ants, went to the General hospital 
and learned from an orthopedic 
team how to make adjustments and 
get better fittings. Soon, at the 
Emergency hospital’s own shop, 
built with a $3,500 gift, Benjamin 
and two assistants were adjusting 
limbs for patients, making special 
braces, crutches, and other ortho- 
pedic appliances. 

Francisco Mendoso, caught by a 
Japanese patrol, was forced to climb 
a tree to gather coconuts. He fell, 
and broke his spine. He lay in mis- 
ery for two years, while his wife 
washed clothes for money to feed 
him and their six children. Dr. 
Santos removed the adhesions 
around his spine. Soon Francisco 
was able to walk with crutches 
made for him in the shop. Best of 
all, he was able to become a self- 
respecting husband and father, sup- 
porting his family with a speed- 
graphic camera—a gift from his fel- 
low patients. Previously an enthu- 
siastic amateur lensman, he became 


the hospital photographer. He took 
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valuable clinical “before and after” 
pictures of patients for the hospital 
records, and in between times, turn- 
ed candid-camera artist, snapping 
much-prized informal shots of pa- 
tients as they worked and played. 

Dr. Santos performs intricate op- 
erations on a stationary, nonadjust- 
able examination table. The patient, 
unconscious of course, can be 
moved only by others. He must be 
propped with pillows, a particularly 
awkward arrangement when the 
operation requires the patient to rest 
on his side. Operating lights are 
stationary and cannot be brought 
to focus on critical areas. 

The anaesthetist is forced to ad- 
minister gas in a room with open 
electrical facilities. A spark from a 
wire might cause an explosion in 
the gas mixture, but it’s a risk they 
have to take. 

The electric current fluctuates 
dangerously, since there are no ad- 
justable transformers. Dr. Santos 
never knows when the suction ma- 
chines drawing blood away from 
the operating field may cease to 
function. He must have a hand 
pump near by always. He performs 
every operation under emergency 
conditions. 

Lacking compressed air, Dr. San- 
tos’ assistants cannot clean rubber 
tubing perfectly. Patients receiving 
blood transfusions sometimes get a 
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speck of dust in the bloodstream 
which causes a violent reaction of 
hard chills and high fever. 

Without so many essentials, sur- 
geons trained by the best schools and 
able to perform practically any 
known operation, seldom dare un- 
dertake a serious chest or lung oper- 
ation unless a life is at stake. 

Now, long after the war is over, 
Dr. Santos and his staff of 10 med- 
ical men and 25 nurses continue to 
make the most extraordinary per- 
sonal sacrifices for their patients. 
Out of the meager amount which 
the government gives, the hospital 
must pay salaries and buy all food 
and supplies. Dr. Santos, trained 
at Johns Hopkins, acknowledged by 
his profession to be the best ortho 
pedic surgeon in the Philippines, 
could earn 20 times as much in 
private practice. 

Dr. Santos has a wife and four 
children. His assistant, Dr. Augusto 
S. Besa, has a wife and three chil- 
dren. But none of the staff ever has 
asked for any more for himself or 
his family. They ask only for help 
in saving the children for the fu 
ture, in restoring victims of waft 
and accident. “You see,” they ex 
plain, “we’ve worked together here 
like a family. We built this place 
practically with our bare hands. To 
us, it’s not just a hospital. It’s 
home.” , 
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Some troubles are like bee stings: .03125 of an inch long, the rest imagination. 


Gilcrafter quoted in Quote (12-18 June *49). 
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If it’s about animals, the people here know the answer 


ET's say your kids are driv- 
ing you nuts with a lot 
of questions you can’t an- 
swer. Questions about 

bugs, birds, and beasts. Let’s say 
your wife, of a peaceful Sunday, 
shakes you awake for crossword- 
puzzle information. “Is it the aard- 
vark that’s indigenous to Lake 
Okeechobee in Florida, dear, or am 
I thinking of Philip Wylie?” Let’s 
say your mother-in-law has taken 
to bird-watching, and counts on 
you to identify ’em for her by their 
calls. “Pureeeeet!” she trills from 
the corner where she knits. “Golly- 
wup! Golly-wup! Golly-wup-wup- 
wup-wuppeeceeece!” 

There’s only one thing to do. Call 
New York’s Fordham 7-2000 and 
ask for Herb Knobloch. 

Herb is a friendly, even-tempered 
guy of 30. He has answered several 
hundred thousand questions over 
the phone, by mail, and in person 
since 1945, yet he has never thought 
of seeing a psychiatrist. Psychia- 
trists see him. So do wallpaper de- 
signers, airline people, Hollywood 


Question House 


at the Zoo 


By JAMES C. G. CONNIFF 


Condensed from Columbia* 


writers, pig farmers, big-game hunt- 
ers, bacteriologists, nuclear physi- 
cists, schoolteachers, and kids. Kids 
and pet owners are his principal 
customers. 

Herb and a charming young 
lady, Miss Anne Orth, are today in 
charge of the Bronx Zoo Question 
House. The project got under way 
right after the 2nd World War. 
Bronx Zoo authorities had long felt 
that visitors ought to be able to get 
straight answers to animal-puzzlers 
right there on the home grounds, 
but it wasn’t till crack zoo-men like 
Herb Knobloch became available 
again, and scientifically trained ani- 
mal lovers like Anne Orth came on 
the scene, that anything much could 
be done about it. Late in 1945, com- 
modious quarters near the refresh- 
ment pavilion were dubbed the 
Question House and thrown open 
to the public. Strategically located, 
the Question House is a mere hop- 
skip from the famous Children’s 
Zoo (where Jimmy, the talking 
crow, says “Hello!” at the gate, and 
adults are admitted only if accom- 


*45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. August, 1950. 33 
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panied by children). This, visiting 
zoologists grinned knowingly, was 
really asking for it! 

It sure was. The kids poured in, 
firing an average of five questions 
per person. Within weeks of the 
opening, the plugs on the zoo tele- 
phone switchboard had begun to 
glow. Herb Knobloch got so he 
couldn’t look a mailman in the eye 
in hot weather. People who'd lived 
all their lives near the zoo without 
bothering to visit it, now surged 
through the bronze-elephant-guard- 
ed gates in person, all in sudden 
need of the inside dope for gradu- 
ate papers in zoology, merit badges 
in nature study, eradication of do- 
mestic vermin, and big and little 
problems about the care of pets. 
There has been no letup since. A 
record-keeping policy has filled 
thick ledgers with the thousands of 
questions asked by the 3 million 
people who descend on the zoo 
every year. 

To offset the raging flood of 
unnecessary questions (which get 
asked anyway), the zoo people pan- 
eled the walls of the Question 
House with breathtakingly realistic 
murals by Matthew Kalmenoff. 

On one wall is a scale of mam- 
mals. This starts with the tiniest 
(the pigmy shrew, weighing in at 
1/5 of an ounce), and runs on up 
to the most massive. More bottles 
of pop have been wagered and lost 
on this latter point than you’d im- 
agine. The trick is to tackle some- 
one before he gets inside. Most 
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people say the elephant is the big- 
gest mammal. A few of the unlet- 
tered think it’s the hippopotamus, 
But it’s actually the sulphur-bottom 
whale, a monster with recorded 
weights as high as 125 tons. 

Another panel shows reduced- 
scale specimens of the extremes of 
longevity among God’s creatures, 
Here the winner is the Galapagos 
tortoise, which sometimes waddles 
along for 152 years. Shortest-lived 
is the fisherman’s baby, the May 
fly, whose time in this vale of tears, 
even apart from hungry trout, is 
limited to 24 hours. 

The major myths about the ani- 
mal kingdom are pictorially dealt 
with on the opposite wall, but the 
Question House staff long ago be 
came resigned to visitors’ stubborn 
refusal to accept the debunking 
facts of this particular mural. Herb 
Knobloch sometimes gets a feeling 
that even after these doubting 
Thomases have been assured across 
the counter that the mural is not 
kidding, they go away unconvinced, 
hugging their myths all the closer. 

Not a week goes by that some 
body doesn’t ask these perennials. 
Where is the elephant graveyard? 
(It doesn’t exist. Dead elephants 
have been found all over Africa, 
India, and Malaysia, in secluded 
spots, it’s true, but not bunched to 
gether in any single burial park to 
provide their lucky finder with a 
fortune in ivory.) Can snakes charm 
birds? (No.) Could an elephant fly 
if its ears were stiffer? (No, not 
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big- J even if its name were Walt Dis- 
nlet- ney.) Do porcupines shoot their 
nus. # quills? (No, though if you bash one, 
tom § his quills may come away in your 
rded hand.) How come some snakes can 
grasp their tails in their mouths 
ced- F and roll along like a hoop? (They 
s of can’t.) Do snakes swallow their 
ures, 





young in time of danger? (No.) 
Does the hippopotamus sweat 
blood? (No, nor bullets.) Why does 
the nightingale sing only at night? 
(He doesn’t. Sings any time he feels 
like it.) Why do ostriches bury 
their heads in the sand? (They 
don’t.) Why are elephants afraid of 
mice? (They aren’t.) The young 
staffers of the Question House are 
remarkably patient, for they have 

































be B never once pointed out to the cus- 
or # tomers that the last seven fables 
king § above are thoroughly dealt with, in 
Terb bright, eye-catching colors, on the 
ling | mural devoted to myths. 

Ang This is part of the project’s claim 
‘TOS HB to fame. No question, no matter 
not # how seemingly idiotic or dull-wit- 
ced, ted, goes unanswered. Letters from 
ose) @ kids get the same courteous, de- 
ymé # tailed answers as inquiries from 
= grownups. Kids, the staff figures, 
Ares fj are every bit as serious as the pro- 
ants ] fessional man engaged in research. 
rica, | Kids, too, are probably its richest 
ided | field for sowing the seeds of ani- 
1 to | mal care and conservation, the main 
k t0 J job of any zoologist worth his salt. 
th a So when kids want to know why 
arm @ are flounders flat, what are a cat’s 
t fly J whiskers for, can a fly see you com- 





ing up behind it, where do light- 
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ning bugs get their fire, how do a 
rattlesnake’s rattles work, is it true 
that a leopard can change its spots, 
do squirrels forget where they bury 
their nuts, they are told the answers. 

Nor are kids the only ones who 
come up with lulus. A lady bac- 
teriologist wrote in; you'd expect 
something a bit on the technical 
side, but no, it seems she had these 
two baboons. She’d adopted ’em, 
she wrote, but the guys who had 
raised the critters were seagoing 
men with a yen for fresh biscuits, 
stew, roast duck, and man-filling 
puddings. So, she was finding out 
too late, were the baboons. Could 
the zoologists help the bacteriologist 
work out a less laborious menu for 
a couple of big baboons? Resisting 
the temptation to spoof the lady, 
the boys soberly urged her to try 
ordinary baboon fare like fresh 
fruits and vegetables; her pets 
would thrive on it, they assured 
her, once they got hungry enough. 

Somewhat more satisfying was 
the help they were able to give an 
army doctor who wanted certain 
scientific data on the rhesus mon- 
key. The fellow was working out 
some experiments on the RH factor 
in blood, and he hinted he was in 
a hurry. They got the dope to him 
by airmail. Another medical man 
wrote in to find out where he could 
buy some clawed frogs for preg- 
nancy tests. They come from South 
Africa, but the boys put him in 
touch with a local supply house in 
no time. A nun in an orphanage 
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wants to be sure about the menu 
best suited to pet rabbits: the leg- 
endary lettuce and carrots get the 
Question House seal of approval. 

A psychiatrist had a patient suf- 
fering from hallucinations. The 
patient had been a big-game hunter 
in his youth and he knew quite a 
bit about weird animals. The psy- 
chiatrist wondered if the profes- 
sional zoologists at the Question 
House could reassure him that such 
things as saigas, Solenodons, aye- 
ayes, takins, jerboas, quaggas, and 
kudus actually did exist in nature, 
and not just in the feverish imag- 
ination of his patient. The boys 
could and did. They also ventured 
the opinion that no man ought to 
be considered off his rocker just 
because he knew about weird crea- 
tures, even if they live in rather 
inaccessible spots. “Ah, but on top 
of the radio?” purred the psychia- 
trist. “Swinging from the chande- 
liers?” 

That and the request from a de- 
partment store floorwalker for a 
long, technical name for a female 
wolf were the only two times the 
Question House had to admit frus- 
tration. But both were good for 
grins. 

Kids are still the biggest seekers 
of information, though, and they 
want plenty of it. A little girl in 
South Norwalk, Conn., tugs at your 
heart with her inquiry, “Why do 
my little turtles always die?” Two 
boys from Memphis, Tenn., com- 
bine their literary skills to ask, “Are 
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the animals you have in the zoo 
happy, and how do you know?” A 
kid from Philadelphia, Pa., mysti- 
fies everybody by wanting to know, 
“Is it all right for a garter snake to 
be in Summit, N.J.?” A future Edi- 
son writes from Valdosta, Ga, 
“Will my mud turtle go faster if I 
wash him in gasoline?” A shrewd 
operator in knee pants politely asks, 
“Will you please send me ten mon- 
keys and all they need to eat? Don't 
write to mother. Just send the mon- 
keys. Thank you.” The anxieties of 
childhood gleam through a letter 
that wails, “Grandfather keeps 
looking in my rabbit hutch and 
mumbling Aassenpfeffer. What can 
I feed my rabbits so grandfather 
won't eat them?” 

One little fellow had a blue-blood 
Persian cat that had been shaking 
its head in the negative for four 
years. The family had named it 
Vishinsky. Why, the young owner 
wanted to know, did his cat always 
shake its head No? The Question 
House wizards got together to dis 
cuss it, came up with the sugges 
tion that it was either a nervous dis- 
order or something in the cat’s ear. 
Either way, they thought the cat 
should be taken to a veterinarian. 
Back came a letter in a few days to 
advise that, though the vet had 
found nothing wrong with the cat’s 
nerves, he had, on reaching into its 
ear, plucked forth from deep inside 
a tiny brown nettle. Vishinsky was 
now okay. Moscow papers please 


copy. 
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Our own kids’ grandfather is in- 
directly putting Herb Knobloch on 
the spot by handing out dimes so 
they can each buy a horse. There 
being no horse after some months 
of grandpaternal largesse, our old- 
est suggested the other day that 
since grandpa obviously doesn’t 
know where to get a horse for a 
dime, maybe he could call up the 
Question House and find out. 

Maybe he could. Certainly the 
“Quiz Kids of the Zoo” have stuck 
their necks out before. And a whole 
lot farther than where to get a ten- 
cent horse. I’m thinking of the day 
I leaned against the Question House 
counter listening to a lady staffer 
answer questions by the barrel. The 
kids milled, pushed and _ jostled 
around her, shouting their ques- 
tions machine-gun style. Her smile 
stayed pleasant and relaxed, she 
never once tore her hair, and her 
voice was warm and full of love for 
children. Just then a_ policeman 
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came in with a youngster in tow, 
his own, as it turned out, and the 
other kids fell aside to let the blue- 
coat through. He gently shoved his 
kid toward the lady expert, remov- 
ing his cap as he did so. “Ma’am,” 
he said, “the boy here would like 
to ask you some questions about 
those new animals from Australia 
they’re showing in the run out 
yonder.” 

But the kid needed no help. A 
scholarly looking little guy, he 
upped his bespectacled features and 
piped, “He means the platypus, 
Miss. All I want to know is the 
meaning of the word platypus.” 
The kid paused, then added, “Ety- 
mologically, of course.” 

The lady staffer gulped. Then she 
blushed. Then she showed down- 
right courage. Without batting an 
eye, she looked from the kid to the 
blue-coated father and blurted, “It 
comes from the Greek, young man, 
and it means flat...... foot!” 
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Let God Do It 


Iw 1941, Manitoba’s engineers were sent out to select the best site for a dam 
to raise lake levels and increase muskrat populations in the Lakes St. David 
and St. Patrick area. After a week of lugging instruments, measuring land 
and water levels, and making exact mathematical deductions, they staked out 
a site. Then they went back to Winnipeg to draw up blueprints. 

In the meantime, as another feature of the fur rehabilitation program, six 
beavers were released in the same river system 65 miles away. They also set 
out to find the best dam site. They traveled the 65 miles, chose the same site, 
and erected their dam just 20 feet from the engineers’ stakes. They raised 
lake levels three feet, and saved Manitoba $3,500. 

Frank Bodsworth in Maclean’s Magazine. (15 July ’50). 





HE Maryland prison guard 

rolls back the steel death- 

“3 house gate. Sad-faced Fa- 

ther Joseph J. Ayd, S,J., 

prison chaplain, peers into the dim 

interior. A dull yellow glow from 

the small light bulbs reveals the cell 
doors. 

Mike is in the last cell on the left 
side of the cell block. The chaplain 
wipes away the sweat from his brow. 
“You never get used to this routine.” 
The thought pounds in his brain. 

He knows how Mike will greet 
him—his eyes hopefully ready to 
light up at good news. Other con- 
demned men had yearned for that 
same last-minute commutation. 

The priest enters quickly. 

“Did the governor do anything— 
tell me quick, Father?” 

The chaplain shakes his head. 
Deep silence. It is always hard to be- 
gin once the decision is given. For a 
few moments prisoner and chaplain 
sit side by side on the hard bed, un- 
able to speak. A bed creaks in an- 
other cell. 

But time is rushing along. Chap- 
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He is the pastor of men forgotten by all but himself 


Condensed from the Savior’s Call* 






lain Ayd steals a glance at his watch. 
It is 10:30 p.m. Mike begins to read 
from the Bible texts of the mercy of 
God chosen by the chaplain. “If 


your sins be as scarlet. . . .” Mike 
reads on in a broken voice, his 
chunky fingers methodically turn- 
ing the pages. 

The two men can hear the wrist 
watch ticking as Mike pauses in his 
reading. The hands move inexor- 
ably toward midnight. Death comes 
closer. Father Ayd watches the pris- 
oner. He interrupts him for a mo- 
ment to give him a “life saver” for 
his dry throat. 

The entrance gate to the death 
house clangs open. They are coming 
for Mike. 

“Better kneel down, Mike, and 
make a good final Act of Contri- 
tion.” Mike obeys, falls to his knees, 
and in distinct, meaningful words 
pleads his sorrow to God. Choking 
slightly, the frail chaplain pro- 
nounces a final absolution over the 
prisoner. 

The warden, witnesses, and 
guards stand before the cell door. 


*St. Nazianz, Wis. July, 1950. 

































Mike rises steadily, glances around 
his cell, and follows the chaplain 
through the cell door. No one utters 
a word. This is a solemn moment: 
a man will plunge into eternity. 
From near-by cells hoarse encour- 
agements come from fellow prison- 
ers. “So long, Mike,” a voice trails 
off. 

The group enters the brightly 
lighted execution chamber. Quickly 
the prisoner is led to the trap door. 
The prayers continue. The guards 
tie Mike’s legs and then secure his 
arms behind his back. The clock 
says 12:10. A black hood drops over 
the prisoner’s head. The witnesses 
now stand under the gallows. “My 
Jesus, mercy,” Mike keeps praying. 

Chaplain Ayd moves back from 
the trap door. The signal is given. 
One more distinct prayer is heard 
and the trap door swings open. The 
chaplain hurries down the stairs, 
anoints the body, then says silently 
the prayers for the dead. A tear runs 
down his lined face. Four months 
ago Mike had entered the death row 
a stranger. Now he was dead, a 
friend. 

Stranger into friend—the trans- 
formation occurs often among the 
1,100 prisoners of the Maryland 
State penitentiary and the 800 in- 
mates of the Baltimore City jail, 
once they meet Father Ayd. 

He is the oldest prison chaplain in 
active service, and the only prison 
chaplain with a Ph.D. He has served 
under three wardens and five gov- 
ernors. 
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In his 60's, chaplain Ayd shows 
more energy and enthusiasm than 
men half his age, but always on be- 
half of his “boys” in the Big House. 
For many years he carried a heavy 
teaching schedule, too, a lecture se- 
ries on psychology and criminology, 
besides his job as psychologist at 
Seton Institute, an outstanding pri- 
vate mental hospital in Baltimore. 
Despite a crushing schedule, each 
month the gray-haired chaplain 
rounds up entertainment talent in 
Baltimore to give a fast-moving 
show for his boys. 

This contagious goodness brings 
the prisoners to the chaplain’s office 
with their numerous requests. “Fa- 
ther, will you check on my wife. I 
think she is running out on me.” 
“Father, my stomach feels terrible. I 
need some eggs and milk.” “Father, 
I shouldn’t be in here. How do I get 
a parole?” 

But Father Ayd considers no re- 
quest trivial. “Of course, a great 
many prisoners feel that they have 
been railroaded,” the chaplain ex- 
plains, “but I want to make sure.” 

He made sure about Bob. Bob 
was cracking up. His buddies hinted 
to the chaplain that suicide lurked 
in his eyes. The chaplain sighed and 
then checked his files. Skilled me- 
chanic on the outside . . . involved 
in a beating of another person... 
theft of the man’s wallet ... a 12- 
year prison hitch. Father Ayd could 
see despair in the man’s eyes as he 
shuffled toward the chaplain’s plain 
desk. 
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“Listen, Bob, you’re in the Big 
House now. This is no joy ride. You 
can get out quicker with good be- 
havior. You'll have your life ahead 
of you then. You can be a success 
in prison, too. Plenty of guys have 
done it that way and then continued 
it outside the walls.” Prisoner Bob 
straightened somewhat. He was in- 
terested. “Prison life is what you 
make it. If you want it to be hell, it 
will be just that.” 

The chaplain paused, leaned back 
in his chair, and then suddenly 
pointed his pencil at the startled 
prisoner. “Ever use a camera?” 

“Sure, chaplain, but—” 

“T’ll get you a camera, some books 
on photography, get permission for 
you to use the darkroom, and then 
see what you can do. Meanwhile, 
you can handle some typing for me.” 

Bob’s eyes sparkled. He wasn’t a 
forgotten man now. Someone was 
interested in him. 

Bob got his camera. Soon he was 
taking correspondence courses in 
photography. Latent talent bubbled 
over in him. He started snapping 
salon photos and tinting other pris- 
oners’ treasured pictures at $5 and 
$10 apiece. He became the official 
photographer for a wood concern 
within the prison, making photo- 
graphic studies of prison construc- 
tion and prison products. A national 
building concern was attracted by 
his work and after his parole at- 
tached him to its staff as photogra- 
pher. 

Not only does Chaplain Ayd help 


his boys inside the prison, but also 
sends his inspiration outside the 
walls. One day a young prisoner 
knocked on his door. The prisonet’s 
eyes were bloodshot from heavy 
crying. “Father, you've got to help 
me,” he sobbed bitterly. 

“My family, Father—this letter— 
I didn’t realize that they were so bad 
off. It’s all my fault.” 

Father Ayd consoled him for a 
moment. How many times over the 


years was this scene repeated! A fa- 


ther in prison—his family suffering 
more than he. 
The chaplain told the prisoner 


that he would take care of the fam- | 


ily, and rushed to the nearest store, 
bought groceries, delivered them to 


the hungry family. Then he put the | 


family in touch with a_ welfare 
agency. 

Two teen-agers and a 20-year-old 
Negro were to die early in 1947, 
Chaplain Ayd, a constant warrior 
against capital punishment for cer- 
tain types of crime, began a concert 
ed appeal of the men’s sentences. 
Chaplain Ayd, now Lawyer Ayd, 
studied late at night, unraveling the 
legal intricacies of the case. Then 
he made a touching appeal to the 
governor. An overjoyed Father Ayd 
received the governor’s verdict and 
hurried to the death house. 

“Boys,” he blurted to the condem- 
ned youths, “you got a commutation 
to life.” For a moment he felt like 
joining the boys in a wild jig. 

A few years ago, crusading Father 
Ayd, convinced of the innocence of 
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a Negro involved in a murder case, 
began an investigation with the help 
of private detectives. 

“But you actually didn’t see this 
man at the scene, did you?” he 
would grill a witness. Testimony at 
the trial melted before the new testi- 
mony” produced by the priest. A 
hard-bitten governor, amazed at the 
chaplain’s abundance of favorable 
evidence, commuted the death sen- 
tence. An elated Afro-American 
newspaper hurled tradition aside, 
and for the first time ran a picture of 
a white man, Father Ayd, on its 
Roll of Honor for the year. 

Through his love for the prisoner 
and his sense of justice, Father Ayd, 
by diligent law work and profound 
pleas, has managed to save 11 men 
from the gallows. This is a large 
number, since most death-house 
cases are closed issues. 

Many prisoners owe their mental 
well-being and future happiness to 
Father Ayd’s paternal care. As soon 
as the chaplain sees a talent in any 
prisoner, he attempts to develop it. 

A walk through a woodworking 
shop one day by the chaplain made 
future prison years easier to bear for 
an embezzler. Father Ayd watched 
the man’s flying fingers at a ma- 
chine. 

“How would you like to build 
ship models?” 

The man’s eyes danced. “TI think 
I'd like that a lot, chaplain.” 

Another illiterate prisoner was 
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given oils and a canvas. He surprised 
everyone with his fine religious 
paintings, which he is able to sell to 
outsiders. Another man was urged 
to continue his hobby of fashioning 
jewelry boxes out of burned match 
sticks. These sold for $5 apiece. 

Another lifer, eligible for parole in 
15 years, studies various phases of 
law and handwriting, One prisoner 
writes long letters weekly to Father 
Ayd, giving his comments on world 
events. Scores of gadgets and pic- 
tures fill the simple, book-littered 
sanctum of Father Ayd at Loyola 
college—the mementos given the 
chaplain, after he had stirred up 
hope in the hearts of his boys. 

A letter to a local newspaper by a 
convict vividly sums up the feelings 
of the inmates toward Maryland’s 
prison padre. He writes, “For 15 of 
the last 18 years I have been a convict 
(and still am) and in all those years 
I have never ceased to marvel at the 
unceasing efforts of our chaplain, the 
Rev. Father Joseph J. Ayd, S.J. 

“Believe me, Sir, his task is no 
sinecure. You cannot imagine the 
work he does for us over and above 
his holy duties as a chaplain. It is 
‘Father, write the judge,’ ‘See my 
dad,’ ‘Intercede with the governor 
for me,’ ‘Father, I need this and I 
need that,’ but the good Father 
would not have it otherwise, and I 
know he will be here until he drops, 
if he has any choice in the matter. 
God bless him.” 











The legend of Sammy, who sings to his bus passengers, greets scowls with a smile, and serves 
as a sight-seeing guide along his run, has spread not only through New York City but 
throughout the whole country. 


Singing Sam, the 
Happy Bus Driver 


By CHASE WALKER 
Condensed chapter of a book* 


aMMy Cascavitta wheeled 
his 8th Ave. bus up to the 
\ | 42nd St. stop. The air brakes 
‘ ) wheezed, the doors flew 
—.| open, and Sammy turned to 
his passengers. 

“Ladies first,” he shouted cheer- 
fully. “This is 42nd St... . the 
Franklin Savings Bank, Times 
Square, the movie center. Change 
for Grand Central. The correct 
time is 11:02.” 

Sammy’s first name is really Sal- 
vatore, but along his run from 155th 
St. to Abingdon Square he is known 
as Singing Sam, the happy bus 
driver. 

The legend of Sammy has been 
growing through New York City 
the past few years. The Eighth Ave. 
Coach corporation receives a steady 
stream of complimentary letters 
about hint. One described him as 
“the finest chauffeur in the U.S.” 
Another wrote, “The way he puts 
everybody in a good humor is a 
revelation.” 

New Yorkers, hardened to scowls 
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and curt answers from city bus 
drivers, have taken Sammy into 
their hearts. His friends along the 
route include policemen, cab driv- 
ers, peddlers, storekeepers, and just 
people. Passengers have learned his 
schedule and will let other buses 
go by so that they can ride with 
Sammy. 

After race riots in Harlem several 
years ago, the coach company cau 
tiously let their first bus proceed 
through the hate-infested area. It 
was driven by Sammy. In New 
York’s colored Amsterdam News 
an article titled “We Salute the 
White Bus Driver for Courtesy to 
our People” boosted Sammy as “the 
perfect race-relations man.” 

Sam’s route north begins at Ab 
ingdon Square. As he wheels the 
heavy coach through traffic, he sings 
a tune that he admits is his own. 
At W. 18th St. he stops for a 
trafic light and shouts to a fruit 
dealer. 

“How’s your sister-in-law?” 

“Fine, Sammy, how are you?” 


*Guideposts. Copyright, 1948, by Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York City. 255pp. $1.95. 
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“Wonderful,” Sammy _ warbles. 
The fruit dealer hands him a pear. 
Sammy holds it up for his pas- 
sengers to see. At 66th St. he gives 
it to a cop. 

In the mid-town section, a nervous 
pedestrian hesitates, then finally 
dashes across the street, narrowly 
avoiding the bus. “I love you, I love 
you,” Sammy sings. 

At brief intervals Sammy an- 
nounces the correct time. At Colum- 
bus Circle he always notes the tem- 
perature and weather information 
on an advertising sign and makes 
an appropriate announcement. By 
this time the atmosphere inside the 
bus resembles an Elk outing. 

Cheerfulness and courtesy are the 
rules aboard Sammy’s bus. Regard- 
less of age, all passengers are ad- 
dressed as “young lady” or “young 
gentleman.” “They’re all wonder- 
ful,” he says. Wonderful is one of 
Sammy’s favorite words. He puts 
the stress on the “won.” 

Personal service features Sam’s 
relations with his riders. A typical 
incident occurred several years ago. 
It was a rainy night. Two ladies 
carrying luggage were standing on 
the corner of 12th St. and 8th Ave., 
vainly trying to flag a taxi. A bus 
pulled up in front of them and the 
doors popped open. 

“Climb aboard, young ladies.” 
The cheery voice was Sammy’s. 

The two ladies shook their heads. 
“We're waiting for a cab,” they 
answered. 

Sam was not this easily shaken 
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off. “Going to Penn station, 
aren’tcha?” They nodded. Sammy 
then jumped out in the rain, picked 
up their bags and herded them onto 
the coach with his breezy chatter. 
“We'll give you better service than 
a cab,” he promised. 

During the ride uptown he enter- 
tained them with lively comments 
and bits of information. “Every- 
body has troubles these days,” he 
said. “People has gotta be cheered 
up. That’s my job.” 

At Penn station he pulled up di- 
rectly in front of the station, helped 
them off with their luggage, then 
whistled for a redcap. One of the 
grateful women reached into her 
bag for a tip. 

Sam shook his head. “No, thank 
you, young lady. It’s a service of the 
company. Glad to have been of 
help.” 

Why does he do it? “I don’t 
think it’s hard work,” he says. “My 
day flies. You should see those peo- 
ple cheer up. Even the grouchy ones 
are smiling when they get off. We 
all have plenty of troubles, but they 
should be left where they belong.” 

“You must have a million dol- 
lars,” says the girl who got on at 
46th St. 

“Twenty-nine cents,” Sam replies. 
“Wonderful.” 

Obviously there was a deep-root- 
ed faith, a remarkable philosophy 
bound up in Sammy. What is the 
story of his life? 

“T came over from Italy in 1923,” 
he begins. “It was my lifelong 
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dream come true. Two years later 
I got a job running the trolley. I 
loved the work, but knew very lit- 
tle English when I started. People 
on my car were always asking ques- 
tions, and I always answered Yes. 
It was the only word I knew, so 
it had to do for everything.” 

Sammy smiled ruefully as he re- 
called those early experiences. “Peo- 
ple would get mad at me for giving 
them wrong answers, so I had to 
learn English quick. I wanted only 
to make people feel good. 

“I met my wife, Josephine, on my 
Broadway trolley,” he remembered 
with a faraway smile. “Her folks 
were regular riders. One night they 
took me to Aida. That did it.” 

A slight shadow crossed his face. 
“Five years ago I have great trou- 
bles come into my life. My wife had 
bad cough so I take her to a doctor. 
He X-rayed her lungs. What a ter- 
rible thing she had! Very bad spot 
on both lungs. 

“One doctor said she could not 
get well. Another doctor told me to 
send her to a place where the air 
was clean and fresh. It was the only 
hope. I had very little money, but 
the bus company said I could work 
double shifts. 

“I fixed my wife with room at 
Lake Saranac, and started to drive 
bus day and night to pay for it. 
Then I learn something. When 


to be grouchy and hard to be cheer- 
ful. I wish to forget my trouble 
while driving my bus, so I try to 
smile and talk a lot. Pretty soon I 
find it easy to be cheerful. 

“I go to Mass every Sunday and 
pray for my Josephine. On my bus 
route I learn all the churches, Cath- 
olic, Jewish, and Protestant. Then I 
call them off to my passengers. 
People should know more about 
churches. 

“Soon I find that most people 
have lots of troubles. More and 
more I try to cheer them up, make 
them smile. One day a lady got on 
my bus, sat behind me and told 
me all about her terrible trouble 
with her son. She started to cry. 
But not for long. I started to sing, 
the people on the bus began to 
smile and laugh; everybody was 
having fun. It was a wonderful day. 
Pretty soon the lady stopped crying 
and was smiling too. ‘I’m not going 
to be the only sad one in the bus, 
she told me. That made me feel 
fine. 

“My wife was away for two 
years. The doctor—he rides on my 
bus, you know—he operated on her 
and it was fine success. Now she is 
home and well.” 

As Sammy prepared to wheel his 
bus into traffic, his teeth flashed into 
a wide smile. “God has been very 
good to me. This is a wonderful 
world.” 








people have much trouble it is easy 


Ir’s not the ice that makes you slip. It’s what you mix with it. 
Enterprise (Australia). 














It took art, literature, science, philosophy and 


theology to bring this man into the Church , 
dog 


Coming Home 


By AVERY ROBERT DULLES 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


Ho’s afraid of ghosts, any- 
W way?” exclaimed my ten- 

year-old sister as we played 
croquet on the lawn of our summer 
cottage in Connecticut. “When peo- 
ple die they are put in a grave and 
they can’t walk around the way 
ghosts are supposed to.” 

“When I die”—I glanced proudly 
about the sun-drenched lawn as I 
answered my older sister—‘I’m go- 
ing to become the Holy Ghost.” 

“Sh! Why, Avery, you can’t say 
that. Joking that way is a sin. And 
Jesus said that if you sin against the 
Holy Ghost you can’t ever get to 
heaven.” 

“What? Not get to heaven! I did 
not mean anything wrong. I was 
kidding.” 

I went into the house and up to 
my room. A few minutes later I 
walked into my sister’s room, my 
eyes streaming with tears. 

“What’s the matter with you, 
Avery?” she asked. “What are you 
crying for?” 

“My sins. I’m so sorry to have hurt 
God by all my sins. I have been bad 
so many times.” 


*Where I Found Christ. Edited by John A. 
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Avery Robert Dulles, son of John Foster 
Dulles, is famous in his own right through 
his book written in 1946 justifying his con- 
version. One critic compared A Testimonial 
To Grace to Newman’s famous Apologia Pro 
Vita Sua as the classic of its century. This 
article, by its personal and practical details, 
supplements his book. The author is now 
studying philosophy at Woodstock college, 
Md., in preparation for the Jesuit priesthood. 


“Don’t worry, Avery; and stop 
crying. God will forgive you if you 
love Him.” 

In that dialogue I received, at the 
age of six, the earliest lesson in theol- 
ogy that I remember. My sister’s cor- 
rection is but one recollection I have 
of the strong religious influences sur- 
rounding my childhood. I was a son 
of Presbyterians and grandson of a 
minister. I received, a few days after 
being born, the priceless gift of Bap- 
tism. Every night, when I was little, 
my mother knelt at my bedside with 
me to recite the Our Father. 

Hardly had I learned to read when 
my sister introduced me to the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. “ ‘Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow,’ ” 
she read, while my eyes followed. 
““They toil not, neither do they 
O’Brien. Copyright, 1950. Reprinted with 
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spin. And yet I say unto you that 
even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.’ Isn’t 
that beautiful?” My sister handed 
me the little book bound in red pa- 
per, and told me to keep it for my- 
self. I used to read a little nearly 
every night, my heart brimful of the 
love of God. 

From this promising start I be- 
came a very different sort of young 
man. The change began in my 
grammar-school days in New York 
City. Every Sunday, I was taken to 
a Presbyterian church on Park Ave. 
I enjoyed the walk with the family, 
led by my father in top hat and 
morning coat, but during the serv- 
ices my mind would be woolgather- 
ing somewhere on another planet. 
As for Sunday school, after several 
miserable experiments, I simply re- 
fused to go there again. 

I did continue to read the Bible, 
particularly the colorful stories of 
the prophets and kings, but under 
not very religious circumstances. 
Generally I read at night by the light 
of a lamp buried under my covers. 

During those years I occasionally 
prayed, and even offered God little 
sacrifices. (Once, when I wanted to 
give God a bright new dime, I could 
not understand why He refused to 
make it vanish into thin air!) In mo- 
ments of loneliness, I would think 
how different Jesus was from my 
classmates, who were always teasing 
and bullying. 

I was vaguely aware of the Cath- 
olic Church as that which our serv- 
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ants attended. I was not consciously 
prejudiced against it. In fact, I can 
remember that one Christmas, when 
I wanted to show kindness to two 
Irish maids, I went to the ten-cent 
store and bought them some bright- 
ly colored pictures of the Madonna 
and Child. They were amused, sur- 
prised, and, I think, somewhat 
moved by my gift. Is it possible that 
they said a prayer that I might one 
day come to love the Mother of God 
and have her picture for myself? 


Durinec the second decade of my 
life, while receiving an excellent 
schooling, I gradually lost my love 
of God and even, though it is pain- 
ful to admit, my belief in His exist- 
ence. At 11, I left grammar school 
with my memory amply stocked 
with English poems and my mind 
well drilled in parsing and Latin 
declensions. I then went to school 
in Switzerland. During two years 
there I traveled considerably, and 
from the travels, particularly a six- 
week Easter holiday in Italy, gained 
a lasting love for Renaissance paint- 
ing. I was fascinated by color and 
design, perspective and foreshorten- 
ing, but untouched by the religious 
themes. I enjoyed visiting churches, 
but looked upon them as a species 
of museum. I do not remember be- 
ing aware that persons prayed to a 
God sacramentally present on the 
altars which we so admired for their 
workmanship. 

When we arrived in Rome, many 
of the finest statues and murals in 
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the churches were Veiled in purple. 

“That’s because it is Passiontide, 
dear,” my mother explained. “In 
memory of Christ’s sufferings, the 
Church goes into mourning at this 
season every year.” 

In my impatience to see the works 
of art, I only half understood. Some 
years were to pass before, as a Cath- 
olic, I entered for the first time into 
the spirit of Passiontide. 

At 13, I began four years of board- 
ing school in New England. There 
I read widely and solidly, but too 
far above my head. I began to think, 
and even to philosophize. The more 
I thought, or imagined that I was 
thinking, the more I became en- 
tangled in the errors of materialism. 
I considered that nothing was fully 
real unless it had bodily existence. I 
arrived at definitions such as these. 

The universe: a whirring mass of 
electrical charges acting mechani- 
cally upon one another without plan 
or purpose. Man, as a tiny eddy in 
this maelstrom, could not expect to 
explain the universe. Humanly 
speaking, there was no reason for 
its existence. 

The earth: a ball of cooling fire 
accidentally cast off by the sun mil- 
lions of years ago. A chance arrange- 
ment of molecules had produced liv- 
ing matter on the earth. 

Man: a species of hairless ape who 
enjoyed temporary supremacy in the 
animal kingdom. Although capable 
of more elaborate mental processes 
than his simian ancestors, he was not 
an essentially different kind of being. 
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Man’s highest good: to live in- 
tensely; to experience such keen 
awareness of reality as was immor- 
talized in the great masterpieces of 
art and literature. 

Morality: obedience to a set of 
conventions which the group had 
approved as being in its own inter- 
ests. 

God: an imaginary person invent- 
ed to explain facts not traceable to 
known physical laws. As men got 
away from the primitive tendency 
to make gods of natural forces, it 
was less necessary to refer to the 
supernatural. 

Christ: one of many great reli- 
gious and ethical teachers, regarded 
as divine by simplé-minded follow- 
ers. 

Miracles: unusual events which 
the ignorant or the superstitious ex- 
plained as-God’s intervention. 

Such general philosophy shaped 
my character and conduct. A critic 
unbiased by friendship would have 
considered me a disobedient, pleas- 
ure-seeking, and antisocial intellec- 
tual snob. 

The daily chapel services ought to 
have prevented me from arriving 
at my opinions. But we did not 
get much Christian doctrine there. 
Christ was often the starting point 
for an edifying lecture on how to 
be a helpful member of society, or 
how to find success and happiness. 
Sentiment tended to govern all prac- 
tices, including prayer. I felt ill at 
ease praying to a Christ who might 
not be risen from the grave, or to 
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a God who perhaps never inter- 
vened in the affairs of men. I refused 
to be confirmed. 

My family wanted me to go to 
Princeton. I insisted on Harvard, 
partly because of my friends going 
there, but principally because of such 
names as Whitehead, Kittredge, 
Lowes, and Conant. I did not then 
suspect that I would find light at 
Harvard from another quarter. 

Each of my undergraduate years, 
from 1936 to 1940, marked a definite 
stage in my progress toward Ca- 
tholicism. 

The first was mainly negative. 
The thrills of sleepless nights and 
hard liquor soon lost their luster. I 
wearied of the worship of liberty, 
and suspected the dogmas of indi- 
vidualism. I began to seek an objec- 
tive law to rule my actions, and some 
authority to guide my beliefs. 

My second year brought intima- 
tions of the answer. History courses 
on the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance revealed other outlooks on life 
than that of 20th-century material- 
ism. Men had sought not so much 
the pleasures of this life as the bless- 
edness of eternity. In the Middle 
Ages this ideal had produced a rich 
and beautiful culture. When, in the 
Renaissance, men focused their in- 
terest more on the things of this 
world, disorder and decay crept into 
Western civilization. Italian art be- 
came sensual. Poetry forsook lofty 
themes to express private emotion. 
Rulers grew cynical. 

When I studied the Reformation, 
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I felt attracted by the strong reli- 
gious convictions of Luther and Cal- 
vin. But what appealed to me in 
their creed, they shared with their 
adversaries, and what the Church 
had condemned was unacceptable 
to me also. I could not believe with 
Luther that man was saved by faith 
alone. I could not adore a harsh 
despot like Calvin’s God, who con- 
demned vast multitudes to perdition 
without allowing them any oppor- 
tunity to save their souls. 

If the Renaissance and Reforma- 
tion were blunders, was not the 
Church which opposed them right? 
But, after all, one could not bring 
back the Middle Ages. The Church 
was now a rotting hulk on the shores 
of time, left stranded by the advance 
of science and the recession of faith. 

I branched out into philosophy. 
I found it impossible to understand 
Renaissance thinkers without delv- 
ing into medieval philosophy, and 
this forced me to go back to Plato 
and Aristotle. The two schoolmas- 
ters of the Western world effected a 
“Copernican revolution” in my out- 
look. 

Plato, whom I read fairly exten- 
sively, dispelled the illusion that 
morality was nothing but conven- 
tions. Man can discern the excellence 
of virtues such as wisdom, justice, 
courage, and temperance. Plato 
demonstrated that virtues are always 
and everywhere better than their 
opposites, that the good has a claim 
on obedience. Plato convinced me 
that a man is not fully a man unless 
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he subjects his passions to his will 
and his will to right reason. Experi- 
ence confirmed this lesson. 

My junior year began with a 
course in Aristotle. He taught me 
that law and purpose, rather than 
chance and brute force, were the key 
to the operations of nature. Material 
things, subject to change and decay, 
appeared in his system as the lowest 
and frailest of beings. Organic mat- 
ter was higher in the scale of being 
than inorganic, because it was en- 
dowed with an invisible principle 
of unity which enabled it to conserve 
and perfect its being. I began to see 
how the highest reality might be, as 
Aristotle said, Pure Act, unchang- 
ing and undimensional, hidden 
from the senses. 

Plato and Aristotle were more 
than a means of gaining college 
credits. I had found the philosophy 
of selfish pleasure too shallow to be 
livable. I was seeking to order my 
life by more rational and human 
norms. I could now reverse my pre- 
collegiate position on nearly every 
fundamental question. Reality was 
more than an aggregation of ma- 
terial particles. Life could not be 
fully explained in terms of chemical 
formulae. Man, whatever his origin, 
was bound to pursue the good which 
his reason could discern. God, far 
from being a vague abstraction, was 
the highest reality, necessary and 
eternal. 

But Plato and Aristotle left me 
still unsatisfied. Plato’s supreme 
reality, the Idea of the Good, failed 


to appease my instinct to serve and 
to adore. Aristotle’s Pure Act was 
a cold and self-absorbed being, and 
not the God of love for whom the 
human heart was made. 


Wuen I turned, then, to a more 
careful study of medieval philoso- 
phy, I made discoveries of great 
moment. Medieval thinkers, enlight- 
ened by the truths of Christian reve- 
lation, reasoned more accurately 
than any before or since. Plato and 
Aristotle, for all their wisdom, gave 
the impression of men groping fer 
secrets. St. Augustine and St. Thom- 
as spoke with the finality of men in . 
sure possession of the answers. Mod- 
ern philosophers, in comparison, 
proved but poor guides. Rejecting 
the seasoned wisdom of Christianity, 
they fell back into the fallacies which 
Plato and Aristotle had refuted. 
What Plato and Aristotle lacked, 
the medieval philosophers supplied, 
not merely on faith, but by a more 
perfect use of rational arguments. 
The Greeks accounted for motion 
in the world, but left unsolved the 
problem of being. Christian philoso- 
phers showed that finite beings must 
be explained by existence of an In- 
finite Being. The Greeks had noted 
purpose in the order of nature. St. 
Augustine, in his City of God, ele- 
vated and rationalized this by apply- 
ing the Christian concept of Provi- 
dence. And St. Thomas Aquinas, 
with the simplicity of genius, dem- 
onstrated that Aristotle’s Pure Act 
must be unique, infinite, wise, lov- 
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ing, and free. Rightly conceived, He 
could be none other than the God 
whom Christian faith adores. The 
ultimate answers to the problems of 
philosophy were the dogmas of 
Christian orthodoxy. 

The universe now glowed with 
beauty. Every least stone and blade 
of grass, the lofty stars and the wild 
hail and wind, all proclaimed them- 
selves to be works of God, mirrors 
of God, ladders to God. The very 
beasts obeyed God’s will by follow- 
ing the law of nature. And was not 
I myself, I reflected, an instrument 
in this vast hymn of glory? How 
could I presume to devise standards 
of conduct according to my personal 
convenience? Only by conformity 
with God’s law could I be true to 
the principle of my own being, and 
thus find both myself and Him. I 
glimpsed, as it were for the first 
time, the malice and deformity of 
sin. I felt the need of calling upon 
God for mercy, light, and strength. 
For the first time in years, I prayed. 

The God to whom I prayed was 
unmistakably the God of Christian- 
ity. He was our loving Creator and 
provident Benefactor; His adorable 
will was the path of our sanctifica- 
tion. And, as I knelt, I perceived that 
the words of the Our Father ex- 
pressed His relationship to us, and 
ours to Him, more intimately and 
exactly than the highest reasonings 
of the philosophers. I was stricken 
with love for the Eternal Lord of 
all things and longed to know His 
will. 


October 


To learn more of Christ, I adopted 
the practice of reading every day at 
least one chapter of the New Testa- 
ment. I felt increasingly attracted 
to Him as a Person. Who, so mar- 
velously, had united grandeur with 
simplicity, firmness with tact, insist- 
ence with compassion? Who had 
ever spoken with comparable assur- 
ance of the things of God or mani- 
fested a like power over the created 
order? 

No human imagination could 
have invented this Person, whose 
every word and act was a revelation 
of the deep things of God. And if 
the Gospels had but the accuracy of 
ordinary human documents, noth- 
ing was more obvious than that this 
Christ had worked miracles, risen 
from the dead, was the Son of God, 
and demanded our complete faith 


and trust. How could I give Him § 


less? 

My response, I saw, must be one 
of loving faith. I desired with all 
my heart to approach Him more 
closely. He must have established 
some bridge by which we could cross 
the gap of centuries to hear His au- 
thentic teaching and receive His 
ministrations. It would argue a con- 
tradiction in God if He had revealed 
the truth through Christ, and then 
had let his own Revelation be muti- 
lated. It would violate the logic of 
the Incarnation for Christ to have 
left no visible sacraments to serve 
as channels of His grace. As the Gos- 
pels clearly testified, Christ had in 
stituted a Church to keep His doc 
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trine incorrupt and to carry on His 
work. The Apostles shared in His 
own infallibility, so that to despise 
their words was to despise Him. He 
had endowed them with power to 
baptize, to forgive sins, and to cele- 
brate the mysteries of His Body and 
Blood. He enabled us not only to 
approach Him with our minds, but 
to unite our very being to His by 
partaking of His Body. 

I turned to the churches. But not, 
at first, to Catholicism. Protestant 
traditions were too strong; the Mass 
too strange a ritual. I attended vari- 
ous Protestant churches, Sunday 
after Sunday, often twice in the 
morning and even a third time in 
the evening, singing hymns and lis- 
tening to sermons. But I found the 
same indefinite moralizing which 
had failed to attract me before. Per- 
sonal opinion, rather than implicit 
faith, was the byword. One preacher 
distressed me. Anglicanism, he 
maintained, ideally combined the 
advantages of Catholicism with 
those of evangelical Protestantism. 
Yet, he added, some temperaments 
called for a more authoritative re- 
ligion, and they might do well, like 
Newman, to become Roman Cath- 
olics. 

He had ignored the critical ques- 
tion—whether or not the Pope was 
Christ’s vicar on earth. And if he 
was, obviously all men, irrespective 
of temperament, should submit to 
his authority. 

I became aware that the Catholic 
Church was not a fossil, but a very 
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living force. Through living Cath- 
olics, men like Maritain, Martindale, 
Knox, Watkin, Lunn, I discovered 
clear and convincing answers to the 
objections supposedly founded on 
modern science. I found in papal 
encyclicals masterly remedies for 
the economic, political, and ideologi- 
cal diseases of our day. In a few 
sermons of Monsignor Sheen, I rec- 
ognized oratorical powers rooted in 
a wisdom and a charity not of this 
world. 

I became conscious, too, that large 
numbers of persons adhered to Ca- 
tholicism out of something more 
than inheritance and routine. One 
weekday morning before daylight 
I chanced to pass St. Paul’s church. 
From the door there streamed a 
crowd of men of every station in life. 
It was obvious that only a vital faith 
could have drawn them at that hour. 

I myself began to go rather fre- 
quently during the day. At night I 
would walk over again and, stand- 
ing beneath the stone crucifix on the 
outer wall, implore the dying Christ 
to draw me closer to Himself. 


Tuoucn He owed me nothing, 
God did not refuse my petition. “If 
you then, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts to your children, how 
much more will your Father from 
heaven give the good Spirit to them 
that ask Him!” To find the truth 
about God, it may be helpful to read 
and to ponder, but it is indispensable 
to pray. Faith is a blessing which it 
is not in our power to lay hold of, 
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but a free gift which must be asked 
of God. 

To read, to ponder, and to pray. 
Such, in brief, was my own program 
throughout that last year. I bought 
myself a Catholic catechism and read 
as much as I could of medieval Cath- 
olic literature from the Confessions 
of St. Augustine to the Divine Com- 
edy of Dante. All this was in line 
with my college course. Soon, on my 
solitary voyage of adventure, I hove 
in sight of the port. A solitary voyage 
it was. At times I made timid efforts 
to take friends into confidence. 

“You know,” I said to my friend 
Spencer one day, “I am convinced 
that much of the insanity and suicide 
in the U.S. today is due to the fact 
that people don’t know why they are 
alive. Hitler and Mussolini, with 
their nationalism, have at least given 
their people something to live for.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “but that na- 
tionalistic creed is so false and dan- 
gerous that it would be better to 
have none at all.” 

“It is an evil creed,” I concurred, 
“and, moreover, a poor substitute 
for religious faith. For a man to 
mobilize all his resources, he must 
feel that he is working for God.” 

“That is just what Baldwin was 
saying the other day. The hardest 
worker in his chemistry class is a 
priest doing graduate studies. And 
we would all work hard if we had 
the motives that that priest has.” 

“In other words”—I felt that I was 
making real progress—“there is a 
vacuum in the hearts of our genera- 
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tion due to the atmosphere of doubt 
and debunking in which we have 
grown up. Into that gap some faith, 
rational or irrational, must enter. 
What an opportunity for the Cath- 
olic Church!” 

“The Catholic Church?” he echo- 
ed incredulously. “You might as 
well say for voodooism!” Voodoo- 
ism! I groaned inaudibly. I was still 
far from convincing Spencer. 

The autumn following graduation 
I returned to enroll in law school. 
The moment for action had come. 
I had passed my 22nd birthday and 
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was entering professional school. To 
keep up my program of reading and 
reflection might prove impossible. I 
was familiar with all the principal § 
arguments for the faith and hadf ,, 
found them fully persuasive. There § 
were, to be sure, and always would * 
be as long as I was mortal flesh, de § 7 
tails that I did not fully understand. ye 
Two paths lay before me. I might § i, 
do nothing, and remain an impar§ },. 
tial admirer of Catholicism, making # .., 
religion an intellectual hobby. Or] § gj 
might amaze, and perhaps antago- } 
nize, those closest to me by an overt ¥ ,,; 
acceptance of the Catholic faith. as 
The second course of action was qo, 
obviously called for. God had given}... 
me the grace to see, without room ‘ 
for reasonable doubt, that the Cath- lee 
olic Church was the true Church of « 
Christ. That persuasion carried with f },; g 
it an obligation. If I should reject# 1,6, 
the present grace, how could I expect “] 
like graces in the future? “Now is ;, | 





the acceptable time,” God seemed to 
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declare. “Now is the day of salva- 
tion.” 

I did not know any priests. At a 
Catholic bookstore I asked the lady 
in charge to make an appointment 
for me to meet one. A day or two 
later a priest came to my apartment. 
I opened the interview by proposing 
difficulties about several minor texts 
from Scripture, half hoping to spend 
months in purely academic discus- 
sion. But he saw quickly what I al- 
ready knew. I had sufficient informa- 
tion and was faced with the need of 
coming to a practical decision. He 
asked me whether I intended to be- 
come a Catholic. 

For several days I went through 
an inner struggle. Each morning I 
would wake up a godless material- 
ist. All this business, a voice would 
seem to say, is a senseless dream. 
The real world is the world which 
you can touch and see, and the rest 
mere fantasy. As I dressed, I would 
begin questioning myself and an- 
swering, in the manner of a Socratic 
dialogue. 

“Do you believe,” the inquisitor 
within me would ask, “that there are 
realities of a moral and spiritual or- 
der, or that nothing is real except 
material bodies?” 

“The former,” my reason would 
testify. “I have often seen it proved.” 

“And do you believe in God as the 
highest being and the source of all 
morality?” 

“I do,” I would confess. “Nothing 


is possible unless it comes from 
Him.” 
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“And do you further acknowledge 
in Christ the great teacher from 
whom man has learned of God?” 

“No one else has spoken of God 
with a like clarity and certitude.” 

Thus I would go on until I had 
exacted from myself a profession of 
faith in the divinity of Christ, the 
existence of a visible Church found- 
ed by Him, and the identity of that 
Church with the Roman Catholic 
communion of today. I felt impa- 
tient to be received into the true fold. 

On a November evening of 1940, 
I was at the baptismal font in the 
lower church of St. Paul’s. Amid 

four or five witnesses, with my right 
hand on the Gospels, my lips pro- 
nounced the formula for the recep- 
tion of converts: “I now, with sor- 
row and contrition for my past er- 
rors, profess that I believe the Holy, 
Catholic, Apostolic Roman Church 
to be the only and true Church 
established on earth by Jesus Christ, 
to which I submit myself with my 
whole soul. I believe all the articles 
of Faith that she proposes to my 
belief, and I reject and condemn all 
that she rejects and condemns, and 
I am ready to observe all that she 
commands me. And I make the fol- 
lowing profession of Faith. ...” 

I now knew peace and freedom, 
the words used by almost every con- 
vert to describe his experience. But 
what wonder? Are they not the 
words of Him who said, “My peace 
I give unto you” and “The truth 
shall make you free”? 

As I look about from within the 
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Catholic Church, I find it sad to see 
that so few men return thanks to 
God for all that they daily receive 
from His hands, that so few believe 
the message of hope sealed by the 
blood of His dying Son, that so few 
approach the sacraments, those 
rivers of life which flow from 
Christ’s five wounds. Independence 
and enjoyment! Such was the cry 
of the Prodigal Son in the Gospel 
tale; such, not many years ago, was 
the cry by which I lived; such, for 


several cerituries, has been the cry 
of Western man. Servitude and 
want! Such was the harvest reaped 
by the Prodigal Son, such the har- 
vest that I reaped. Such, too, is the 
harvest the world reaps amid the 
tyrannies and wars of our time. “I 
will arise, and will go to my Father.” 
Such was the resolution taken by the 
Prodigal Son, and such the resolu- 
tion that I took. And I would that 
all the world might share with me 
the joy of coming home. 








This Struck Me 


HE “Boston heresy case” has agitated and confused a great many people. 

How may the principle, “Outside the Church there 1s no salvation,” be 
reconciled with the love of God and His desire to save all men? In note 9 of 
his splendid book Art and Faith,* Jacques Maritain explains the whole matter 
with illuminated certitude. 


“The Church,” says Bossuet, “is Jesus Christ, but Jesus Christ spread about 
and communicated.” “The whole mystery of the Church,” wrote Father 
Clerissac, “lies in the equation and convertibility of these two terms: Christ 
and the Church. This principle lights up all the theological axioms concerning 
the Church. For example, Outside the Church no salvation really means 
nothing other than: Outside of Christ no salvation.” 


The Church is visible and she is immense. All baptized persons are in- 
corporated into her, as living members if they have grace, as dead members 
if they have lost charity. But she also carries within her, as members not yet 
incorporated, nevertheless invisibly united to her soul, all the unbaptized in 
the state of grace, in whatever error they may be in good faith. So all that 
is of God is also of her. *The Philosophical Library, Inc., N.Y. 16. 1948. $2.75. 


For similar contributions of about this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be 
paid on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return con- 
tributions. Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection 
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En glish-Eye View 
of U.S. Women 


By HECTOR BOLITHO 


fg lee BouitHo, famous British author, 
was born in New Zealand. After traveling 
through that country with the Prince of 
Wales, he went to make his home in Eng- 
land, where he became famous as a biogra- 
pher of various members of the royal family. 
During the last war, he wrote the authentic 
reports of the RAF Coastal Command. He 
has lectured in America extensively before 
and since the war. 


[———j]emost a year has passed 
A since I sailed from New 
| York, after a lecture tour 

————" that coaxed me into almost 
every state in the Union. The cir- 
cumstances of my life have become 
English again; the hibiscus-scarlet 
London buses hurtle past the end of 
my street, and from my roof I can 
see the dome of St. Paul’s cathedral. 

My recollections of the U. S. have 
become very vague. A mist is rising 
to obscure the skyscrapers in my 
memory. But one impression re- 
mains absolute: it is of the cheerful, 
eficient cooperation of the vast 
company of American girls who 
work in offices, telephone ex- 





changes, and hotels. Their kindness 
may be taken for granted by the 


There is something missing in American politics 
that young women could put in 


average American tourist; for the 
British visitor those young women 
are the outward manifestation of 
the friendly heart of the country. 
For us, they are America’s hand- 
shake. 

Arriving in New York from Eng- 
land can be quite a shock; like be- 
ing washed over Niagara Falls in 
midwinter. The shock was dispelled 
for me three and a half years ago 
by the first young American woman 
I met. She was the secretary of one 
of the many editors I wished to 
see, a crisp, pretty girl with a sunny 
smile and cornflower blue eyes that 
belonged to a verse in a ballad. 
There was no worldly reason at all 
why she should bother to be kind 
to me, yet for almost a year she 
took telephone messages for me, re- 
addressed my letters, and even 
brought my English mail to my 
hotel on her way to lunch. 

There were the nurses in the hos- 
pital in Detroit where I was taken 
at one o'clock in the morning after 
an automobile crash. The surgeon’s 
voice, “He’s English. We must be 
kind to him,” and the young nurses, 
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in their camelia-white caps, arguing 
as to which of them should hold 
my hands while my chin was being 
stitched. Yes, one smiles; then he 
feels a coal begin to glow in his 
heart. 

Then there was the secretary of 
my agent in New York, a calm, 
serene, unselfish girl. One day I left 
my spectacles on a desk in her 
office. She tramped through snowy 
New York, from 50th St. to 59th St., 
before going home, so that I would 
have the spectacles for work next 
morning. And there was the tele- 
phone girl in Grand Central sta- 
tion who looked up an address for 
me at a busy time and wrote it 
down on a piece of paper, in case 
I became lost. 

You may think these trifling ex- 
periences; to me, they are deeply 
important. They prove two or three 
pleasant facts. One is that in the 
U. S. work adds dignity to a wom- 
an, and real dignity can always 
enjoy the luxury of being unselfish. 
The next is that an idle woman is 
never as interesting or intelligent 
as a busy woman, and that only un- 
interesting and unintelligent wom- 
en are afraid of losing face by being 
gracious, and by encouraging the 
bewildered stranger as he passes by. 

It has been my experience that 
people who are rude and unkind 
are usually poisoned by fear. Kind- 
ness and manners emanate, not 
from mere education, but from an 
inward certainty and moral cour- 
age. King Charles I named these 
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qualities well, in his dying hours. 
He called them his “inward refresh- 
ments.” For some reason beyond 
my knowledge, the young genera- 
tion of American women possess 
these inward refreshments more 
than American men who, like our 
own, are stranded and bewildered. 

But it seems to me that it is not 
enough for women to devote their 
moral courage, their inward cer- 
tainty, to marriage and work, with- 
in the limitations of a personal 
career. I do not find them conscious 
enough of their own power to work 
in the field (with its barbed-wire 
fence) of politics and public con- 
cern. Not conscious enough of their 
power to mold opinion and even 
affect the wayward course of gov- 
ernment. 
~ There is too little talk of idealism, 
too little concern for fundamental 
principles in public life today. 
American women could give all of 
us the kind of moral stimulus we 
need. In brief, they do not seem to 
assume their full responsibilities, do 
not seem to use their talents for the 
common good fully. 

Is it some fault in their educa- 
tion? Or does life offer the prizes 
of luxury so easily to American 
girls that their civic conscience goes 
to sleep? 

Young American women have 
told me that they are shy of the lime- 
light that beats so mercilessly on 
public figures, that they fear to raise 
their voices. They should not be shy. 
There is little competition to be 
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feared from the unplumbed shal- 
lows of the average politician. And 
the young women certainly could 
not talk more nonsense than the 
peculiar mildew of politicians that 
has spread over all the English- 
speaking countries since the war: 
men who look upon it as the apex 
of achievement to make three 
clichés do the work of one. 

I suppose it is insolent for any 
visitor to criticize a country’s insti- 
tutions. But equally, I do not wish 
to fade off in a genteel effort not to 
offend. So I will dare to say this: 
when I return to the U. S. in the 
late winter, and begin my lecture 
trek again, I shall watch the audi- 
ences of young women with added 
interest; watch for signs that they 
are using their good minds and 
“inward refreshments” of courage 
to take a bigger place in the coun- 
cils of their great country. 

On the day the war ended, I was 
at Hampstead, an old London sub- 
urb 300 feet above the river level of 
the city. I heard the distant guns, 
the murmur of celebration. I was 
still in uniform, and the impact of 
the great news made me wish to be 
alone. I walked across Hampstead 
Heath to an ancient inn, in which 
the poet Keats used to drink his 
evening ale. I drank a glass of beer 
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at the bar, pausing to read Keats 
famous Ode To a Nightingale, set 
in a frame over the fireplace. Then 
I set out over the heath again. 

It was a golden summer day, and 
as I walked, I mumbled the verses 
of the ode to myself. Just as I came 
to the lines, “Through the sad 
heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
she stood in tears amid the alien . 
corn...” I saw an American nurse, 
in uniform, walking up the slope. 
She was a beautiful girl, and, imag- 
ining she was alone and unseen, she 
suddenly laughed aloud. Ruth amid 
the alien corn, alien no longer. She 
was one of the thousands of Ameri- 
can girls who came here during the 
war, to serve, out of the inward 
conviction and courage that made 
them seem great to us. 

I often go to the heath. The noise 
of celebration has died and new bit- 
terness seems to be spreading over 
the land. But the ghost of the lovely 
American nurse remains, no alien 
on this English earth. And I imagine 
her, somewhere in America, walk- 
ing through her days beneath an 
arch of laughter. She is the symbol 
for me of a part of American life 
I revere. She was the ambassadress 
of a generation of American wom- 
en from whom the world expects, 
and needs, a great deal. 


Chinese Cracker 
“My name is Soda Cracker,” said a small Chinese boy to Father Edwin J. 
McCabe of Providence, R.I., at the Maryknoll mission in Kweilin, China. 
“Ah,” prompted Father McCabe, “that’s your nickname. Now, what is your 
real name?” “My real name I use only on Sundays,” replied the youngster. 


“It’s Layer Cake.” 


The Southern Cross (5 July ’50). 





Why I Believe in God 


By A. J. CRONIN 


Condensed from the Woman’s Home Companion* 


HEN I was a young man 
studying medicine at the 
University of Glasgow, 
the human body seemed 
to me no more than a complex ma- 
chine. None of my autopsies showed 
anything I could identify with an 
immortal soul. When I thought of 
God, it was with a superior smile 
and scorn for an outworn myth. 

Then, as a doctor, I went out to 
a mining community in the valleys 
of South Wales. As I assisted at the 
miracle of birth, sat with the dying 
in the still hours of night, my 
outlook became less self-assured. 
Through the slow pangs of experi- 
ence, new values were made appar- 
ent to me. I realized that existence 
held more than 
my textbooks had 
revealed, more 
than I had ever 
dreamed of. 

The people of 
my little Welsh | 
community were 
deeply religious. 
Seldom a week 
would pass with- 
out some evi- 





dence that brought home to me 
their reliance on God. Never shall 
I forget that occasion when, at the 
colliery, a heavy explosion of black 
damp gas entombed 14 miners. For 
five days the men remained buried, 
while the village prayed. Then, as 
the rescuers hacked their way un- 
derground, they heard faintly, from 
deep in the collapsed workings, the 
strains of singing. It was the hymna 
Oh God, Our Help in Ages Past. 
And when the men were brought 
out, weak but unharmed, the great 
crowd gathered in the pit yard took 
up the hymn. As I came to the sur 
face with the liberated men, blink 
ing after the blackness of the pit, 
the sound caught me like a tidal 


As a medical student he was a 
rank unbeliever. As a practicing 
physician he was very much the 
skeptic. Today, as a distinguished 
novelist, A. J. Cronin has come a 
long way from those agnostic years. 
Here he examines the springs of his 
mature faith, 
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wave; it was moving beyond words. 

After a year I left the Welsh val- 
ley for another practice in Mon- 
mouthshire. It was a small and 
backward place, without a hospital. 
A great deal of my work was done 
with the help of the district nurse. 

She was a plain, middle-aged 
woman of about 50, with a solid 
figure and a lined face. Yet there 
was a steady frankness in her clear 
gray eyes which lit up her quite 
ordinary features. She had a way of 
standing at the bedside of a patient, 
of handling an instrument or dress- 
ing, of murmuring a word of en- 
couragement when I was obviously 
in doubt, which I came to value 
greatly. 

For nearly 20 years she had 
nursed, singlehanded, in this dis- 
trict. The work was dreadfully 
hard, a 10-mile round, a_never- 
ending day. Often I marveled at 
her patience and cheerfulness. She 
Was never too busy to speak a word 
of sympathy, nor too tired at night 
to rise for an urgent call. 

Of course, her salary was very low, 
and late one night after a hard 
case, I ventured to protest to her as 
we drank a cup of tea together. 

“Nurse,” I said, “why don’t you 
make them pay you more? It’s 
ridiculous that you should work for 
0 little.” 

She raised. her eyebrows slightly. 
But she smiled. “I have enough to 
get along.” 

“No, really,” I persisted, “you 
ought to have an extra pound a 
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week at least. God knows you're 
worth it.” There was a pause. Her 
smile remained, but her gaze held a 
gravity, an intensity which startled 
me. 

“Doctor,” she said, “if God knows 
I’m worth it, that’s all that matters 
to me.” 

In a flash I sensed the rich sig- 
nificance of her life and the com- 
parative emptiness of my own. A 
mine disaster and the chance re- 
mark of a simple country nurse 
brought me out of the morass of 
skepticism to the firm uplands of 
faith. 

Belief in God is a subject which 
many shy away from as though it 
were in questionable taste. But 
never before has the matter been 
so urgent or so vital. One half of 
the world has engaged itself in a 
relentless aggression against reli- 
gion, a ruthless and tireless cam- 
paign to stamp out forever the 
concept of a Creator. This is the 
crisis which leads me to define 
some of the processes of mind and 
spirit that have shaped my faith. 

At the outset it should be stated 
that supernatural faith can come 
only from God Himself. God can- 
not be proved like a mathematical 
equation, nor can His existence be 
demonstrated like a problem in a 
book of Euclid. Obviously, an in- 
finite. Being cannot be rationalized 
in finite terms. We cannot wholly 
understand Him. Yet there are cer- 
tain simple arguments which help 
us to discover Him. 
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If we consider the physical uni- 
verse, we cannot escape the notion 
of a primary Creator. Who, on a 
still summer night, dares gaze up- 
ward at the stars, glittering in infin- 
ity, without the overpowering con- 
viction that such a cosmos came to 
being through something more 
than blind chance? And our own 
world, whirling through space in 
measured rhythm, unfolding its 
regular progression of the seasons, 
surely is more than a meaningless 
ball of matter, thrown off by the 
merest accident from the sun? 

Reject if you will as pure imagery 
the Biblical presentation of God, 
shaping the world with His own 
hands in six days. Smile, should 
you feel disposed, at Michelangelo’s 
bearded patriarchal figure in the 
Sistine chapel sending the spark of 
life from His fingers into Adam. 
Accept evolution with its fossils 
and elementary species, its scientific 
doctrine of natural causes. And still 
you are confronted with the same 
mystery, primary and_ profound. 
Ex nihilo nthil, as the Latin tag of 
our school days has it: nothing can 
come of nothing. 

Some years ago in London, where 
I had in my spare time organized a 
working boys’ club, I invited a dis- 
tinguished zoologist to deliver an 
evening lecture to our members. 
His was a brilliant address, al- 
though, to my concern, rather dif- 
ferent from what I had expected. 
Acting no doubt on the idea that 
youth should be told “the truth,” 
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my friend chose as his subject The 
Beginning of Our World. In a 
frankly atheistic approach he de. 
scribed how, aeons and aeons ago, 
the pounding prehistoric seas upon 
the earth’s primeval crust had gen- 
erated by physico-chemical reaction 
a pulsating scum from which there 
had emerged, though -he did not 
say how, the first primitive form of 
animation, the protoplasmic cell. It 
was strong meat for lads who had 
been brought up on a simpler diet. 
When he concluded, there was po 
lite applause. In the somewhat awk- 
ward pause that followed, a mild 
and very average youngster rose 
nervously to his feet. 

“Excuse me, sir.” He spoke with 
a slight stammer. “You've e 
plained how those b-big waves beat 
upon the shore; b-b-but how did all 
that water get there in the first 
place?” 

The naive question, so contrary 
to the scientific trend of the address, 
took everyone by surprise. There 
was a silence. The lecturer looked 
annoyed, hesitated, slowly turned 
red. Then, before he could answer, 
the whole club burst into a howl 
of laughter. The logic offered by 
this test-tube realist had been crum- 
pled by one word of challenge from 
a simple-minded boy. 

The stumbling block to belief in 
God, for many earnest and well 
intentioned people, lies in the evil 
and pain so widely prevalent in the 
life of the world. How can this 
divine Being be credible, they ask, 
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in the face of a world afflicted by 
storm and flood, by famine, pesti- 
lence, earthquake and lightning 
stroke, by dreadful and agonizing 
diseases, by death in its cruelest 
forms? Surely, they cry, your God 
was a most imperfect Architect to 
produce so ungodly a result! 

There is an answer to this diff- 
culty, and nowhere has it been ex- 
pressed more simply, or in more 
beautiful words, than in that great 
cry from the heart which is found 
in the Book of Job. If we accept 
God and our own immortality, we 
understand that our lives are not 
meant to be a joy ride, but a time— 
all too short—of preparation. We 
are destined to suffer, and the more 
we try to insulate ourselves against 
suffering the more we shall suffer. 
One of the wisest yet humblest men 
who ever lived, Thomas 4 Kempis, 
wrote, “So long as suffering ap- 
pears grievous to thee, and thou 
seekest to fly from it, so long will 
it be ill with thee, and the tribula- 
tion from which thou fliest will 
everywhere follow thee.” 

By our acceptance of discomfort 
and pain, of disappointment and 
misfortune, we survive the supreme 
test of submission to the will of 
God. Thus it was with Job when 
he cried aloud in that tremendous 
act of faith: “Let Him slay me, if 
He will, I await His decree!” 

During a recent visit to Italy, I 
drove out from Florence one glori- 
ous afternoon to a famous monas- 
tery in the hills near Fiesole. There 
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I visited the 15th-century church, 
saw the exquisite illuminated man- 
uscripts, and magnificent works of 
art, all “raised to the honor and 
glory of the Lord.” But it was later, . 
when I wandered into the little 
monastery garden, that I discovered 
the greatest treasure of them all. 
There I fell into conversation with 
an old man, a gentle soul, bent 
with toil and rheumatism, yet still 
bright of eye, who for more than 
30 years had tilled that patch of 
earth, making work his constant 
prayer, and who, answering the 
question which I put to him, point- 
ed to the orchard which was his 
special care, and smiled. “I see my 
cherry trees in bud, and then in 
flower, and then in fruit. And then 
I believe in God.” 

While still a practicing physician, 
I attended a man, a public figure in 
a northern English town, who had 
all his life prided himself upon his 
atheism. He had quarreled with his 
only daughter because she married 
a schoolmaster who was devoutly 
religious. Toward the end of his 
life a strange change came over 
this old skeptic. Now that death’s 
shadow lay painfully upon him, he 
was taken by an almost passionate 
desire to justify himself in the eyes 
of his son-in-law. Time and time 
again he would wander round to 
his daughter’s home to engage the 
younger man in argument. If he 
wavered he did not show it, for 
always he concluded with the re- 
mark: “Don’t delude yourself. I’m 
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not repentant. I still don’t believe 
in God.” 

To which one day his daughter, 
by a stroke of genius, replied, “But 
father, He believes in you.” 

This simple remark swept away 
the last of the old man’s resistance. 


And it is indeed a thought which 


might serve for all of us. Whatever 
we may think, whatever we may 
do, we are still God’s children. He 
is waiting for us. 

He is everywhere, above and 
around, on the ocean and in the 
sky. He is in each of us, if we will 
only seek Him. 


Flights‘of Fancy 


The question today is TV=or-not 
TV.—Maurice Seitter. 

Fad: in one era and out another.— 
Marie Cox Read. 

A southern belle with terrific drawl- 
ing power.—Jay Allen. 

People willing to roll up their 
sleeves seldom lose their shirts.—Nor- 
folk, Va., Transit Topics. 

From every clothesline, shirt sleeves 
were waving welcomes as we rode 
past.—Mrs. E. H. Simon. 

She had the expression of knowing 
something nice and having no one to 
share it with.—Sallie Bristow. 

Habits: trait jackets—P.K.T. 

Atlanta, Ga., tombstone dealer’s 
sign: “Drive carefully. We can wait.” 
—Norfolk, Va., Pilot. 

A mountain quilted deep in snow. 
—Harriet Markham Gill. 

Freckles: a nice sun tan, if they'd 
only get together.—Edna Clifford. 

Too many quit looking for work 
when they find a job. 


Children need models more than 
they need critics.—]. Joubert. 

Blush: a rainbow of modesty.— 
Monmouth, Ill., Big News. 

Gossip: letting the chat out of the 
bag.—Hugh W. Phillips. 

Fields waiting to be shaved of 
hay.—Thomas Merton. 

Piers wading into the ocean on their 
centipede legs.—Katherine Brush. 

Akneeful of grandchildren.—Hugh 
Ennis. 

Wartime travel: the most uncom- 


fortable distance between two points. 
—Dennis W. Foreman. 


The swish of skis whispering to the 
snow beneath.—Signe Culbertson. 

Old men with faces like lost bat- 
tles—Raymond Chandler. 

New drifts of snow stretching like 
fingers to get a grip on the earth— 
Marian G. Schaffer. 

The only antidote for a split atom 
is a united world. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed. ] 
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Bombs of the Alagos Atomgrad 


By REAR-ADM. ELLIS M. ZACHARIAS, U.S. Navy (ret.) 


Condensed chapter of a book* 


Nn the fall of 1948, word reached 

us from two independent but 
© equally reliable sources that the 
USSR had exploded at least one 
and possibly more atomic bombs 
somewhere on her vast proving 
grounds. 

One of our informants was a 
high-ranking Scandinavian officer 
who gained his information from 
intelligence agents operating in the 
southern parts of Russia and in 
northern Iran. Our second contact 
was an officer of the MVD detach- 
ment which guards the secrecy of 
the Soviet Union’s atomic-energy 
projects. This man, a chemist by 
profession, was serving as a scien- 
tific courier in the MVD. He car- 
ried highly classified documents 
from Moscow, Leningrad, and Ber- 
lin to the underground cities in the 
Soviet Union called Atomgrad I 
and Atomgrad II. 

According to our Scandinavian 
source, the first Soviet atomic ex- 
plosion occurred early in October, 


Apmirat Zacnarias is @ former dep- 
uty head of the Office of Naval In- 


telligence. 


1948. An atomic monstrosity, far 
different from our own A-bombs, 
went off accidentally while being 
prepared for an underwater test. 
The accident occurred somewhere 
in the 110,000 square miles of the 
Karakum desert, on the black sands 
and clay soil of which Atomgrad I 
was built. The desolate, uninhabit- 
ed area, due east of the Caspian 
sea, resembles in many respects our 
own New Mexico desert, where Los 
Alamos is situated. But there the 
resemblance between the two A- 
bomb tests ended. 

The clumsy handling of the first 
Russian A-bomb, the absence of 
proper security measures, and the 
premature explosion resulted in the 
killing of hundreds of bystanders, 
including some leading Soviet 
atomic scientists. Additional thou- 
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sands were killed or maimed in re- 
moter areas. Property damage was 
extensive. The Soviet government, 
annoyed by the embarrassing fail- 
ure, decided to camouflage it. By a 
unique coincidence, “an earthquake 
of unusual intensity” occurred in 
the same general area at the same 
time. Seismographs of the world’s 
great observatories, including that 
of Fordham university in New 
York, did record violent tremors in 
the area where we now know the 
explosion océurred, on Oct. 5, 1948, 
at 8 p.m., Greenwich mean time. 
The camouflage was made partic- 
ularly easy as a result of this coin- 
cidence. 

The unexpected explosion of this 
bomb gave the Russians the key to 
the one remaining atomic secret 
they still had failed to crack. Soviet 
scientists, who learned some of the 
atomic secrets of the U.S. simply by 
reading our official reports, had 
known since 1945 that “the mass of 
U-235 required to produce explosive 
fission under appropriate conditions 
can hardly be less than two kg. nor 
greater than 100 kg.” But they did 
not know what scientists call the 
“critical mass,” the smallest amount 
of U-235 needed to touch off the 
fast chain reaction. 

“They thought it would be 60 
kgs. of U-235, placed in two hemi- 
spheres of 30 kgs. each,” our in- 
formant reported. “But they were 
wrong. And they overloaded their 
bomb.” 

This overloading of the Soviet 


October 


A-bomb for the underwater test of 
1948 resulted in the uncontrolled 
explosion, but it revealed to Soviet 
scientists the exact amount of U-235 
needed for the explosion. “It also 
demonstrated to them in practice 
the principle that detonation is pro- 
duced by the instantaneous assem- 
bly of subcritical masses.” With this 
vital knowledge on hand, the sec- 
ond bomb could be assembled and 
detonated under proper conditions. 
It was ready for the test in July, 
1949. It was exploded, under perfect 
scientific control. 

In July, 1949, the Soviet Union’s 
atomic development stood exactly 
where our own atomic energy de- 
velopment stood at 5:30 a.m. on July 
16, 1945, when we exploded our first 
test bomb in the remote section of 
the Alamogordo air base, 120 miles 
southeast of Albuquerque. In other 
words, even if the Russians are in 
the fullest possession of all atomic 
secrets, they are four years behind 
the U.S. in the development of 
atomic energy for military purposes. 

In 1946, Maj.-Gen. Leslie R. 
Groves, wartime head of the Man- 
hattan project, told a scientific audi- 
ence in Washington’s Georgetown 
university that “the Russians won't 
have the bomb in the lifetime of our 
children’s children.” Compared to 
his estimate, four years is a short 
time lag. But the four-year lag is 
likely to persist and even increase 
as the Russians face the gigantic 
task of transporting what they call 
their “Great Stalinist Atomic proj 
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ect” from the laboratory to the as- 
sembly line. The magnitude of this 
task is evident at once if you re- 
member that a single American 
plant, known as K-25 in Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., built to extract fissionable 
U-235 from normal uranium, has a 
60-acre roof; or that a relatively 
small separation plant in Hanford 
used enough concrete for a 30-mile 
highway. 

Even the U.S., with its vast in- 
dustrial might and _ technological 
skill, experienced almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties with the 
process of this transfer. During the 
years 1946 and 1947, our own A- 
bomb production was almost at a 
standstill, because of the unexpected 
problems of mass production. Not 
until late in 1948 did we remove 
the bugs, improve our technique, 
and solve most of the problems. But 
even today the chemical processes 
needed to increase the speed of our 
A-bomb production are in only the 
pilot-plant stage. 

The Los Alamos scientific labo- 
ratory, our, sole A-bomb assembly 
plant, is now out of date. It will take 
from one to three years to modern- 
ize it. In all these years since July 
16, 1945, we ourselves have set off 
only eight bombs. No more than 
three of them were of a new design. 
The time we needed for improve- 
ment was exactly two years and 
eight months. And we still have a 
long way to go. 

Now, how about the Soviet 
Union? If the Russians need no 


more than the time we did for the 
change-over from laboratory to as- 
sembly plant, they will not have any 
‘actory-produced >omb before 
April, 1952. And no matter how 
one calculates all the factors involv- 
ed in mass production, the Russians 
may have no appreciable stockpile 
of A-bombs until about 1956. 

Espionage played an exceptional- 
ly great part in the Soviet achieve- 
ment. At least two top-notch West- 
ern atomic scientists, Alan Nunn 
May and Julius Klaus Fuchs, were 
important members of the Soviet 
ring specializing in atomic espio- 
nage. 

In fact, the Soviet administrator, 
who is himself in supreme charge 
of the Soviet Union’s A-bomb ex- 
periments, learned much about 
them off Bikini, in the summer 
of 1946, as he watched the detona- 
tion of U.S. bombs, numbers 4 and 
5, from the deck of the USS Pan- 
amint, one of Admiral Blandy’s 
observation ships. He was Prof. 
Semyon P. Alexandrov, a famed 
Russian metallurgist, picked by Sta- 
lin himself to observe the Bikini 
tests. Dr. Alexandrov never tried to 
conceal the true purpose of his mis- 
sion. To a Russian-speaking official 
of the U.S. Department of the In- 
terior he confided that he had come 
to the US. to “find out all he could” 
about our bomb, and then to apply 
his new-found knowledge to Soviet 
atomic research. 

One of our informants, a promi- 
nent Russian engineer now an exile 
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in New York, told us all about this 
man Alexandrov. “We went to col- 
lege together and were close friends 
for many years afterward,” he said. 
“Then Alexandrov’s career skyrock- 
eted. First, he was appointed direc- 
tor of the Kalinin Institute of Gold 
and Non-Ferrous Metals, a branch 
of the MVD (secret police) which 
is in charge of all Soviet gold-min- 
ing operations. Then he was made 
chief of the MVD’s scientific intel- 
ligence service, which co-ordinates 
all atomic espionage.” 

But his Bikini experience was not 
enough for Alexandrov. He needed 
more time to complete his mission. 
He stayed on in the US. as one of 
the Soviet delegates to the UN 
Atomic Energy commission. Profes- 
sor Alexandrov worked overtime, 
under personal orders from Stalin, 
to produce the bomb’s secrets—or 
else. 

At that time, in the summer of 
1946, Soviet scientists were more 
than eight months behind a dead- 
line. The morning after Hiroshima, 
five of the USSR’s leading nuclear 
physicists were summoned to Stalin 
in Potsdam. They assured him that 
they would produce a Soviet atomic 
bomb by the end of 1945. They had 
just then received the “Official Re- 
port on the Development of the 
Atomic Bomb under the Auspices 
of the U.S. Government,” cabled to 
Moscow in its entirety by the Tass 
news agency. The Soviet scientists 
were confident that they would pro- 
duce the bomb in a jiffy, by simply 
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following the revelations of the 
American report. 

But within a few weeks they 
found that the key research data 
they desperately needed for success 
was missing from the Smyth report. 
Especially the absence of specific 
information about the exact amount 
of uranium needed to detonate the 
bomb, and the critical speed in the 
assembly frustrated all Soviet scien- 
tific efforts. Pressed for time, Stalin’s 
scientists decided to try a more 
original approach. They now tried 
to construct an A-bomb of their 
own, with a spin or angular mo- 
mentum in which the missing link 
of the “critical mass” could be ex- 
pediently disregarded. 

On Dec. 18, 1945, a delegation of 
Soviet atomic scientists went to 
Stalin and told him that they had 
succeeded in making a new type 
of A-bomb, hardly bigger than a 
tennis ball. Their A-bomb was sup- 
posed to be far simpler than the 
American prototype, and could be 
mass-produced at once. What they 
described as its horizontal pulveri- 
zation range was supposed to be 85 
kilometers, or a little over 50 miles. 
But when experiments were carried 
out, the tennis ball simply refused 
to explode. 

Angered by the dud, Premier 
Stalin then made a number of 
moves which, only three years later, 
resulted in the Soviet discovery of 
the bomb’s secrets. 

1. He ordered the establishment 
of an Atomic Energy commission 
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within the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ences, supervised by a special com- 
mittee of his own Politburo, with 
Secret Police Chief Laurenti Beria 
in full-time charge. 

2. He sent word to occupied Ger- 
many to round up all available Ger- 
man atomic scientists, and ship 
them to the USSR. 

3. He directed the Soviet intel- 
ligence service to step up its atomic 
spy work, through agents especially 
trained for the job, and through 
secret Communist party adherents 
throughout the world. Semyon 
Alexandrov was placed in charge 
of the network. 

Under Pres. Sergey Vavilov of the 
Academy of Sciences, a vast, efhi- 
cient web of atomic. agencies came 
into being. The two underground, 
lead-protected research cities, called 
Atomgrad I and Atomgrad II, were 
rushed to completion. A commission 
on physical methods of prospecting 
minerals, under famed, bearded 
Arctic explorer Otto Y. Schmidt, 
was established to find new deposits 
of uranium in the Soviet-controlled 
territories of Europe and Asia. 

Scores of German scientists fol- 
lowed Stalin’s call to the USSR. 
Among them were Prof. Gustav 
Hertz, an outstanding expert on 
the separation of U-235; Ludwig 
Bevilogua, wartime aid of Dr. Heis- 
enberg, Germany’s top-ranking nu- 
clear physicist; the great scientific 
administrators, von Ardenne and 
Volmer; and many more. Still, on 
Oct. 29, 1946, in a long and heated 


conference with Stalin, President 
Vavilov could report no real prog- 
ress. Stalin then set a deadline: the 
summer of 1947, and called in Alex- 
androv to do the job. 

What Soviet scientists failed to 
accomplish, Russian spies achieved, 
and within the time limit set by 
Stalin. Alexandrov himself con- 
ducted this spy operation from 
Glen Cove, Long Island, where the 
Soviet delegation to the UN has its 
headquarters. He had his operatives 
in the U.S. He sent new spies to 
Canada to replace members of the 
defunct Zarubin network. Still 
others he sent to Mexico, Britain, 
France, Belgium, and Denmark. 

At one stage of the game, two 
Soviet spies were brazenly flown 
into the U.S. from Switzerland, 
with clumsily forged travel docu- 
ments. These two Alexandrov op- 
eratives were stopped at La Guardia 
Field and promptly shipped back 
to Europe. But others managed to 
penetrate to what the people of the 
U. S. thought were America’s most 
closely guarded secrets. 

Evidence of this fact was supplied 
by the late Richard C. Tolman, one 
of the wartime chiefs of the Man- 
hattan project and, in 1947, an as- 
sociate of Bernard M. Baruch on 
the U.S. delegation to the UN 
Atomic Energy commission. On the 
surface, Tolman was Alexandrov’s 
opposite number at the UN, both 
acting as scientific advisers to their 
respective delegations. But in the 
end, the quiet New Englander 
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caught the young Soviet scientific 
spymaster. 

It was in the summer of 1947 that 
Tolman made his alarming discov- 
ery. He was reading speeches de- 
livered by Soviet and Polish dele- 
gates during the UN’s discussion 
of atomic energy. The speeches re- 
vealed to Tolman that certain 
phrases used by the Soviet and 
Polish delegates were obviously 
lifted from top-secret U.S. docu- 
ments. He also discovered that some 
of the questions they asked had 
been based on classified information 
to which only selected U'S. officials 
were supposed to have access. 

Here was a leak of the greatest 
importance. But no one responsible 
for this breach of confidence and 
none of the Soviet spies whose bril- 
liant teamwork enabled Alexandrov 
to score one of history’s neatest es- 
pionage scoops has even been 
caught, except Klaus Fuchs, by his 
own voluntary confession to the 
British authorities, and Harry Gold. 

Today, some of Alexandrov’s op- 
eratives are at large in the US., 
Britain, and elsewhere. They seem 
to be the charmed ones of modern 
espionage, for it is a matter of pub- 
lic record that no Soviet atomic spy 
of the first rank has ever been ap- 
prehended in the US. 

But it was not spy wofk alone 
that helped Soviet scientists. Nu- 
clear research has as impressive a 
history in the USSR as anywhere 
else in the world. The discovery by 
the Englishman Chadwick, in 1932, 
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of the neutron gave immense impe- 
tus to this branch of Soviet science. 
Prior to 1932, Russia had only 15 
scientists in this field. Between 1932 
and 1941, there were several hun- 
dred. Today there are thousands. 

In 1946, three major institutes 
carrying on nuclear research in 
Leningrad and Kharkov received 
generous financial support from the 
government. Soviet scientists had 
several cyclotrons constructed dur- 
ing the war. A huge 44-million-volt 
van de Graff electrostatic generator 
was completed in 1937. 

On Nov. 17, 1948, we received a 
complete report on atomic informa- 
tion concerning the USSR from 
still a third source, a Soviet scientist 
who had worked on one of the 
Soviet atomic projects until the day 
of his hurried departure in 1948. 
According to Professor “X,” the 
Soviet Union produced its first 
atomic bomb in the underground 
laboratories of Atomgrad I. It is 
situated in the Alagos mountains in 
the Caucasus near the Biblical Mt. 
Ararat. The Soviet Union has four 
industrial centers entirely devoted 
to production of atomic energy. One 
is in the Sverouralsk region, due 
north of Swerdlowsk and Magnito- 
gorsk. Another is in the Kuznetsk 
basin between Tomsk and Stalinsk. 
The third is in the vicinity of Ir- 
kutsk. 

The largest and most secret is on 
the shores of Lake Siuriunda. Situ- 
ated at 103-104° eastern longitude 
and 65-66° northern latitude, it is 
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in the heart of the Siberian virgin- 
forest region called Taiga. It is 
completely isolated from the outside 
world, without a single road. The 
nearest motor highway is 1,500 
miles away. The sole means of 
communication with the Siuriunda 
project is by air. The defenses which 
Atomic-Energy-Chief Beria estab- 
lished in the region are among the 
strongest in the Soviet Union. The 
entire area is fenced in by barbed 
wire charged with high-tension 
electricity. Control towers manned 
by MVD guards are at 500-yard in- 
tervals. The defense installations 
include the latest model rapid-firing 
antiaircraft guns and radar. 

According to the same source, the 
Soviet Union is now producing 
four atomic bombs a month. Pro- 
fessor “X” maintains that the USSR 
is fully capable of producing a 
hydrogen bomb. 

In view of recent rapid develop- 
ments in the field, including dis- 
covery of the hydrogen bomb, we 
must know whether or not Soviet 
scientists can meet the high profes- 
sional standards of their Western 
colleagues. An authoritative answer 
to this question was given by Prof. 
Eric Ashby of Manchester univer- 
sity, who had served as scientific 
attaché with the Australian legation 
in Moscow. 

“It is idle,” Professor Ashby re- 
ported, “to guess at the precise num- 
ber of scientific workers in the 
USSR, because no reliable figures 
are available. Thus, Turin recently 


gave the number as 32,617 in 804 
institutes, but this is certainly an 
underestimate. What is certain is 
that in all technological work the 
limiting factor is not money nor 
laboratory space, but men.” 

He was more specific as to the 
quality of scientific work in the 
USSR. We can summarize his ten- 
tative opinions as follows: 

1. The view held that Soviet or- 
ganization and planning enables 
scientists to accomplish wonders is 
nonsense. Contrary to popular be- 
lief, there is no profound difference 
between the organization of science 
in the USSR and its organization 
elsewhere. 

2. The Soviet Union may be pre- 
sumed to have the same proportion 
of first-class scientists per head of 
population as any other country. 

3. There is, however, a much 
greater “dilution” of first-class men 
by men of poorer quality. The re- 
sult is that the average quality of 
scientific work in the USSR is low, 
simply because there is an excess of 
low-quality workers. 

4. Certain kinds of research re- 
quiring teamwork can be done bet- 
ter in the USSR than elsewhere. 

5. The USSR seems to have built 
a much firmer bridge between pure 
science and practical application 
than exists in other countries. 

“A great quantity of scientific 
work is done in the Soviet Union,” 
Professor ‘Ashby concluded, “be- 
cause a great number of workers 


have been mobilized to do it. The 
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quality of scientific work, in the 
Soviet Union as elsewhere, is no 
better than the quality of the 
worker.” 

It must be remembered that sci- 
ence in the Soviet Union “is ambi- 
tiously planned, well endowed, vig- 
orous, and healthy.” There is, 
nevertheless, a discrepancy between 
scientific discovery and its trans- 
lation into manufacturing practice 


October 


when it comes to such a precision 
job as the separation processes in- 
volved in construction of A-bombs. 
But in Soviet calculations, which 
are supercharged with the electric 
currents of the world revolution, 
the mere knowledge of its secret, 
the mere propaganda value of the 
weapon is regarded as far out- 
weighing all other practical or 
scientific considerations. 


The Open Door 


HAD known Elias Chigomo back 

in the savannah veldt of the 
native reservations of the MaShona 
tribes in Rhodesia, where I ran an 
Anglican mission. There I had bap- 
tized Elias. There Elias had learned 
simple arithmetic at the mission 
school and sufficient English to get 
him a simple job anywhere in 
Southern Africa. 

Now Elias stood before me on 
the sidewalk of a busy street in 
Johannesburg. This chance meet- 
ing, three days by train from the 
native backveldt, was sheer coin- 
cidence. 

“And what are you doing here?” 
I asked him. 

“I work as office messenger boy, 
sir,” he replied. 

“And how do you like it here?” 

“Ah!” he smiled, “Very big life 


here. Very small life home in Muri- 
wa’s country.” 

Money was the bait that brought 
thousands like Elias from the veldt 
into “Jo’burg,” where so many set- 
tled and lost themselves in its life, 
and their souls too, in some cases. 
“What about church?” I inquired. 

Elias glanced at me, then at the 
sidewalk, and as he answered this 
and other questions he fitfully 
kicked and toed at the near-by curb. 
“Church very hard,” he said, “for 
poor MaShona boy. Here in Jo- 
‘burg, no services at church in my 
language like at home and at mis- 
sion.” 

“But there is a fine native church 
over in Sophiatown,” I said to him. 

“Yes” said Elias. “Fine church 
for Anglican native folk. But they 
sing SiXhosa one Sunday and Se- 
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Suto the next. Not enough native 
MaShona for my language to sing. 
Besides AmaXhosa people and Ba- 
Sute people not want MaShona 
people sing their language in Jo- 


_ burg.” 


“What about white man’s Angli- 
can church?” I said. 

It was Elias’s turn to protest. “Sir, 
you know churchwarden gentle- 
men in white men’s church doesn’t 
want black boy around. When 
white men finish coming out from 
church, I go in and I see white 
man’s clergyman. I tell him I want 
to confess. (Our mission, in the 
Anglo-Catholic tradition, taught 
confession.) White mén’s clergy- 
man say no need I confess. God 
forgive me sins if I confess without 
coming to clergyman. I tell him I 
confess clergyman and God too. He 
say best thing I go to native church 
if | must confess. Church very hard 
for MaShona boy in Jo’burg!” 

There was Elias’s problem. As a 
missionary it was mine too. Was it 
really fair, I asked myself, to con- 
tinue missions among native folk in 
Africa which taught a way of life 
which was so hard to fulfill as soon 
as they left their native backveldt 
for the big cities of the white men? 

Suppose Elias’s first contact with 
Christianity had been through the 
Catholic missions. Would this prob- 
lem ever have confronted him? 
Would he ever have been puzzled 


by services in a vernacular which 
was strange when he move! from 
one tribal area to another? Would 
he ever have been confronted with 
a clergyman who advised him that 
confession was not really necessary 
when, probably, the one thing he 
wanted most in the new life of a 
strange city was just that? 

A Catholic native convert, wheth- 
er he came into the cities of the 
Union of South Africa from north 
of the Zambesi or from the semi- 
desert of Southwest Africa, knew 
what he could find and expect in 
these cities of the white people: the 
same pastoral care, the same Mother 
Church, the same Mass for Suto 
or Nyasa boy, for white man or 
colored. 

I found myself wishing that, for 
his own sake, poor Elias had never 
met any other than a Catholic mis- 
sion. I found myself regretting that 
for these native folk who leave 
their heathen ways for what they 
understand Christianity to be, there 
should be any other missions than 
those of the Catholic Church. My 
own problem had concerned apos- 
tolicity, episcopacy, and papacy. 
Poor Elias’s had been of practical 
concern. Here was one more argu- 
ment in favor of Catholic Chris- 
tianity. 

I made my decision. I am now, 
four years later, a Catholic school- 
master in England. _ Frank Roberts. 


For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the 
Church $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned. 











A nun doesn’t need a man around to open pickle jars 


Sisters Are 
So Fragile 


By SISTER MARYANNA, O.P. 


FTER 20 years in the con- 
vent, I am still intrigued 
and delighted by the ver- 
satility of my sisters in 

black, white, blue, brown, and gray. 
I do not refer here to the teaching, 
nursing, social work and so on by 
which Sisters acquire their halos. 
What I am talking about might be 
termed their extracurricular activi- 
ties. 

People (God bless them!) are al- 
ways rushing to open doors for the 
fragile-looking Sisters. Pupils fall 
over each other in their haste to re- 
lieve Sister Etheria of two or three 
slim books. What her public does 
not know is that over in the con- 
vent Sister Etheria has just taken 
a door off its hinges so that she 
could shove the bookcase into the 
next room. The feats of strength 
performed by the average nun are 
little short of amazing. At summer 
school I once stared in dismay at 
my bed, a double-decker with a 
mattress swathed in newspaper re- 
posing on the top. The mattress 
effectively cut off any available air. 
As I mused, two slender Sisters of 
St. Joseph appeared in the doorway. 
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“Ha!” said Sister Angina Pec- 
toris, “you’ve got one, too.” 
“We'll fix it,” offered Sister Sac- 
roiliac. “We just fixed ours.” While 
I clung to the bottom, the two nuns 
deftly yanked off the top bed, mat- 
tress, springs and frame. That top 
was not merely resting on the posts, 
either; it was sticking like a brother. 
Possibly one reason for the Sis- 
ters taking over jobs that require 
brawn is the notorious habit school 
janitors have of being missing in 
action. A little Irish nun in a New 
York school had just finished shov- 
eling coal into the furnace when her 
superior arrived on the scene. 
“Sister, could you please come 
with me right away? The Marquis 
just telephoned and said he’d like 
to see me.” The Sisters had been 
dickering for some months with the 
aged Marquis next door with a 
view to renting his house as an 
annex to their school. Well-drilled 
in the virtue of holy obedience, Sis- 
ter Anthracita caught up her cloak 
without even stopping to wash her 
hands. When the Sisters were 
shown into his sitting room, the old 
Marquis rose, bowed from the waist, 
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and gallantly kissed the hand of 
each. 

“Glory be to God!” said Sister 
Anthracita later. “What must the 
Marquis have thought of the layer 
of coal dust on that hand?” 

G. I.’s in the last war were often 
amazed at the strength and dur- 
ability of the Sisters in foreign mis- 
sions. One soldier told of meeting 
a nun carrying two enormous buck- 
ets of water. He hurried to her as- 
sistance and was somewhat piqued 
because she would surrender only 
one. Before they reached the Sisters’ 
compound, however, the soldier was 
almost dragging his bucket, while 
the nun stepped briskly along, car- 
rying hers with no apparent effort. 

Sometimes, of course, the pattern 
is reversed, as in the case of Sister 
Wisteria and the reluctant chicken. 
When the Sisters went to the moth- 
erhouse for retreat, Sister Wisteria 
remained at her local convent to 
take care of her sick superior. As 
the days passed, Sister Superior de- 
cided that what they both needed 
was some good chicken broth, so 
she directed Sister Wisteria to go 
out and kill one of the chickens. It 
is doubtful that Sister Wisteria had 
ever killed anything larger than a 
fly. She was a city girl who had al- 
ways obtained her chickens decently 
defunct and defeathered from the 
supermarket. Even after she suc- 
ceeded in catching one of the 
squawking hens, therefore, Sister 
Wisteria found herself absolutely 
unable to decapitate it. Dejectedly, 


she reported this to Sister Superior, 
a farm girl who had no qualms 
about killing chickens. 

“Bring it up here, Sister,” she 
suggested cheerily, “and I'll wring 
its neck.” She did, too. 

It is not only in the useful arts 
that Sisters manifest their breadth 
of interest an 1 variety of gifts. The 
fine arts likewise offer an interest- 
ing field. Last summer I shared a 
room at a Catholic university with 
an author-nun. Her regular job was 
that of postmistress at a college, but 
she dabbled in the short story on 
the side. Demurely she would in- 
terrupt my typing with “Sister, 
what is the specific difference be- 
tween a drip and a jerk?” In her 
soft, plaintive voice, she would read 
from her stories hair-raising pas- 
sages which sounded extremely au- 
thentic. Though gentle as a baby 
butterfly, Sister Scripta was not 
above killing off a character or two. 

An education major whom I met 
at summer school was a car spot- 
ter. She collected automobiles. Men- 
tally, of course. This dignified little 
Sister could identify the make and 
model of practically every car she 
encountered. As an automobile 
sped by, her eyelashes would flicker 
slightly and she would murmur 
“Buick Roadmaster” or “Stude- 
baker Champion” as though it were 
an aspiration. Not only could she 
name the manufacturer; in many 
instances, she could even quote the 
price. 

Once on our way to class she 
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crossed the street unexpectedly and 
slowed down noticeably. Parked at 
the curb was a small car of foreign 
make. “I was memorizing the 
lines,” she explained, and I am sure 
she got them down as pat as a selec- 
tion from Virgil. 

Several years ago, my roommate 
was a visiting artist, a papyrotamiac, 
at that. Armed with nothing more 
dangerous than a pair of shining 
scissors, this particular Sister cut 
silhouettes as delicate and dainty as 
the architecture of a snowflake. To 
mount her silhouettes she often 
used a marbled or tinted water- 
color paper. She secured her best 
efforts by floating an assortment of 
colors in the bath tub adjoining 
our room. It was a common occur- 
rence to find the tub filled with 
bewildering swirls of color resem- 
bling Easteregg dye. Pinned to 
one’s towels would be large sheets 


of treated paper, drying slowly. Life 
was very colorful that year. 

Although Sisters are usually fair- 
ly good cooks, they are often indif- 
ferent brewers. A young Franciscan 
decided one warm spring day that 
she would make root beer for her 
Community. Obtaining the permis- 
sion and the necessary ingredients, 
she followed directions carefully. 
For the half-cake of yeast specified, 
however, she used a_half-pound 
cake which the convent baker fur- 
nished. The root beer was bottled 
and put into the cellar. A few 
nights later the nun was awakened 
in the early hours by one of her 
timorous companions. “Get dressed 
quickly, Sister!” the frightened one 
admonished her between muffled 
explosions. “The communists have 
come!” 

Some people still suspect that 
nuns lead drab, monotonous lives. 


Peddlers and Pilgrims 


cA sera statuette of the Pope which “imparts the Apostolic Bene- 
diction as fast as its internal mechanism can motivate the pontifical 
arm” is among souvenir gadgets which failed to obtain the Vatican’s 
blessing for the Holy Year. Another refusal went to a firm that 
offered its services to fire rockets which would “explode in a shower 
of prayer leaflets” over crowds of pilgrims. Another frustrated group 
proposed to set up a fountain piped with “holy water,” at which the 
pilgrims could “damp themselves down” for a small fee. A tobacco 
merchant offered a brand of cigarettes which give off the scent of 
incense, An Italian firm is turning out biscuits stamped in sugar 
with the image of the Holy Father. Estimates are that if the Vatican 
had approved all who requested permission to sell their wares in 
6t. Peter’s Square, there would be, roughly, one hawker to every 
pilgrim. Our Vineyard. 














Those ads you see are getting results 


It Pays to Advertise— 
Even the Faith 


Condensed from 


\ ou Hear Strange 
+, Things About 


Catholic Action* 


Magazine, and Mac- 
Lean’s Magazine. 
The result of this 





Catholics. . .” was the | 
eye-catching caption of | 
the advertisement 
placed by the Knights | 
of Columbus Supreme |7 
council in the January 
25, 1948, issue of the 
American Weekly, 
Sunday supplement to 
Newspapers in many 
U.S. cities. This and 
other advertisments, 
each briefly explaining 
some point of Catholic 
doctrine or practice, 
have since appeared 
regularly in U.S. and = 
Canadian periodicals. The adver- 
tisements now reach a combined 
circulation of about 30 million. Still 
other millions see advertisements 
inserted by more than 500 subordi- 
nate councils in local newspapers. 

Media used include, in addition 
to the American Weekly, Collier's, 
Liberty, Pathfinder, Atlantic Month- 
ly, This Week, Parade, Grit, 
Household Magazine, Star Weekly, 
Montreal Standard, New Liberty 
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*1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. July-August, 1950. 


SUPREME COUNCH 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 





program, as far as it 
can be measured in 
statistics, has been this: 
up to December 31, 
1949, the Supreme 
Council’s Religious In- 
formation bureau had 
received and filled 403,- 
315 requests for the in- 
formative free booklets 
offered in each of the 
advertisements. In ad- 
dition, 27,933 persons 
had enrolled for the 
_ free course of religious 

== instruction by mail, 
and 13,178 had completed it. The 
first month in 1950 brought 40,000 
requests for information. 

An astonishing interest in the 
advertisements has been manifested 
by people in countries all over the 
face of the earth. There have been 
7,021 requests for information from 
persons living outside the continen- 
tal U. S. and Canada, including two 
from the Republic of Israel and one 
from Russia. 
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But mere figures do not tell the 
story of the general effect of the 
campaign. There are numerous re- 
ports from parish priests who tell 
of people coming into the rectory 
carrying one of the advertisements 
clipped from their favorite news- 
paper or magazine. The statistics 
do not tell of the negligent Cath- 
olics who have written that the 
advertisements have brought them 
back to their religion. Nor do the 
statistics reflect the good will gained 
among those who have misunder- 
stood what the Church teaches and 
what Catholics believe. Some hos- 
tile letters are received, but the 
number has been very small. 

Those who. write to the Religious 
Information bureau in response to 
the advertisements are not sub- 
jected to pressure of any kind. If an 
inquirer requests a free booklet he 
gets it; he will not get another un- 
less and until he requests another. If 
an inquirer completes the corre- 
spondence course of religious in- 


struction, and then requests the 
name of a priest in his locality with 
whom he may confer, he is given 
that information. He is not referred 
to a priest, nor is his name given to 
a priest, except at his request. Some 
zealous persons request that Catho- 
lic information be sent to neighbors 
or acquaintances they feel might 
benefit by it. But the bureau will 
not fill such requests nor knowingly 
send literature to anyone who has 
not personally asked for it. 

The policy of the Supreme Coun- 
cil committee on Catholic advertis- 
ing is to make the copy as attrac- 
tive, informative and interest-com- 
pelling as possible. There, “sales- 
manship” ends in favor of careful, 
conscientious service to those who 
may come looking for the truth and 
who have a right to privacy in their 
search for it. 

The address of the Knights of 
Columbus’ Religious Information 
Bureau is 4422 Lindell Blvd., St. 
Louis 8, Mo. 





Death Wins the Toss 


J esr before U.S. troops pulled out of Taejon, Korea, a Catholic and a Baptist 
chaplain were standing among the American wounded who were too badly 
injured to be evacuated. They flipped a coin. The Catholic chaplain won and 
stayed. So did one doctor. 

The wounded men screamed and cried when they saw the other soldiers 
getting ready to pull out without them. Some of them were just well enough 
to try and struggle to get off their stretchers to join the retreat. But they 
couldn’t make it. The Catholic chaplain who tossed with the Baptist chaplain 
tried to soothe them. He told them they would be all right, and said, “Koreans 
don’t kill the unarmed and the wounded.” But the communists killed every- 
one, the chaplain, Father Herman G. Felhoelter, first of all. 

INS dispatch in the Catholic Telegraph-Register (28 July *50). 
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Foretaste of heaven in an earthly hell 


Saint ‘lo. 8080 


By COL. VICTOR K. KALEDIN 


(Former Special Prisoner No. 4789 of the Selenga Prison camp, USSR.) 


us is the true story of a mod- 

ern saint—a verminous, filthy, 
diseased, ragged saint—labeled No. 
8986, and known as Prisoner Priest 
Cyprian Vronski, of Roman Catho- 
lic faith. Behind his story lies the 
deep dark tragedy of all the Soviet 
slave camps, where hunger, torture 
and sheer bestiality seem to dim the 
brilliant stars of the cold Siberian 
night. Where the night itself brings 
no sleep, no respite to the sweat- 
caked body, no peace to the mind 
and no hope with the coming dawn. 
Father Cyprian is now no more. 
Born in the Ukraine, in the rich, 
wild-sweeping steppes, be believed 
that, at the hour of his passing, the 
crowned saints on the other side 
would give him a clean white cot- 
ton shirt. It is a common belief, as 
common as the cherry orchards, the 





The author was born in Russia in 1887, 
and educated at the Imperial Lyceum of 
Moscow. He was in prison camps like the 
one described here frum April, 1944, until 
February, 1945. What he says about Father 
Cyprian sounds unbelievable. Yet, Colonel 
Kaledin, now a British citizen, is real and 
his reliability thoroughly vouched for. In a 
recent letter he says, ““The wounds on my 
body would horrify any doubting Thomas. 
They were inflicted methodically, savagely, 
and deliberately by young Red guards who 
are taught to do such things in the name of 
atheism.” This is a chapter of a forthcom- 
ing book. 


high nodding grass, and the clay 
huts. 

Perhaps he was given a shirt. 
Perhaps, Ukrainian-fashion, it was 
embroidered with the pierced hands 
of another and greater martyr, the , 
Nazarene. Somehow, I feel it must 
be so.... 

I met Father Cyprian on Nov. 
12, 1944, when, as special prisoner 
held on a charge of espionage, I was 
detailed to clean Hut No. A 332. 
This derelict hut was reserved for 
illegitimate children born in the 
camp. At the age of five they were 
supposed to draw rations from the 
commen pool. As a result, few 
reached the age limit. Father Cyp- 
rian was the temporary guardian of 
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these little candidates for the firing 
squad. 

It took me some time to realize 
that I was looking at a man aged 
about 60 and wearing something 
that might once have been a black 
soutane. His face was off-gray in 
color and streaked with blue and 
yellow lines, where the veins had 
burst and inflammation set in. The 
lips were loose and dark, and the 
nose dented by a blow. The beard 
was missing. The network of scars 
on the chin had never healed. 

I saw also, with the eyes of the 
spirit, a man who had long ago 
renounced the world, gathering to 
himself that serene tranquillity born 
of the severance from all things ma- 
terial. Even the filth in which he 
stood seemed to be part of his hu- 
mility, and acceptance of the burden 
almost beyond his spiritual strength. 

There were about 70 children, 
boys and girls, all wearing cast-off 
rags, so incredibly dirty that the 
sleeves were stiff as though starched. 
All seemed to have a fixed stare, the 
hungry, cunning stare of caged wolf 
cubs neglected by a fur farmer. 
Only the terrible dry retching, 
sounding like sobs, distinguished 
them from animals and gave them 
human status. 

Father Cyprian spoke to them in 
the Ukrainian dialect, using only 
short-words. He told them over and 
over again that he would give them 
some candy, sugar angels, at dusk. 
He was baking them and had to 
dry them out by the paraffin lamp. 





October 


They would have wings and 
crowns and blue robes, like the blue 
haze of the Ukrainian steppes. One 
little girl, blind from birth, asked 
what color blue was. 

He told her that blue was the 
color of the sky, the big roof of an- 
other world, a bigger and _ better 
world, where she would get sugar 
angels every day from the hands of 
the Gracious Lady. The children 
seemed to know all about her, but 
asked whether they would eat those 
angels openly or under bunks. A 
boy, with a flabby pouch for a 
mouth, told them that they would 
eat them openly, because the guards 
up there were kind and carried no 
rubber truncheons. And there was 
plenty of sugar, real white sugar 
and very sweet. 

I wanted to cry. The camp sugar 
was made from rotten beet roots, 
but given only to good-conduct 
“sectarians,” as the priests were 
called. Father Cyprian was one of 
them. He cleaned condemned fari- 
kas, or typhoid latrines, for 16 hours 
a day. I took over when his sputum 
became dark and smelled of blood. 

Father Cyprian posted me at the 
door and began to stain the sugar 
angels. For this he used some blue 
rags, soaked in water, and his fin- 
gers. Against the blue of the stain 
his diseased bright yellow nails 
stood out like the claws of the 
Siberian land crab. There were now 
73 sugar angels, angelky, the chil 
dren called them, but he needed the 
odd ones for his secret altar. 
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I had built the altar while the 
children stood guard. On it lay a 
cross made from a broom handle, 
a paper lamb, a chipped cup con- 
taining black bread as the Host, and 
a blue medicine bottle holding a 
wax candle. The altar was kept 
under the communal bunk for the 
idiots and the paralyzed, as these 
unfortunate children were seldom 
disturbed. Their bunk sores smelled 
so dreadfully that even the guards 
left them alone. When the peace 
of death came to them, only Father 
Cyprian removed them from the 
putrid straw bedding. It was a task 
that he had imposed on himself, 
but he never called it tragic, in def- 
erence to Christ. 

Towards late afternoon the whim- 
pering of the idiots became almost 
unbearable. Two boys decided that 
they should be beaten, given “cor- 
rectional punishment” as meted out 
by the guards. A girl, nursing a 
rag doll, remarked soberly that it 
was no use beating them. They 
were already on sub-rations, which 
meant that they would soon be 
taken away. Father Cyprian told 
her gently that they were wanted 
by the Gracious Lady. Her house, 
full of long-stemmed Ukrainian 
snow-lilies, was only one of many 
mansions. 

When the curfew bell rang, 
Father Cyprian gathered the chil- 
dren in a circle and told them an 
ancient Ukrainian legend. He ex- 
plained that no one knew its origin: 
it was born when the Turkish 
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hordes ravaged even the humble 
hamlets, and ashes from the burn- 
ing churches settled like gray snow 
on the red crags of the mighty 
Dnieper. 

I can never forget the setting. It 
is part and parcel of myself, that 
spiritual part which I owe to Father 
Cyprian. 

The single, dim, swinging paraffin 
lamp cast strange, grotesque, twisted 
shadows on the walls, once white 
but now covered with greenish 
fungoid growth. Rats squeaked, and 
darted from their Holes, and the 
constant drip of slime sounded like 
a distant funeral dirge in my ears. 

In the nauseating fug, the terrible 
dry retching could almost be count- 
ed sound by sound, and some of the 
children called to the Gracious Lady 
to send them some fresh air. They 
offered her buttons, stale crusts, 
pieces of glass, little fragments of 
rag, faceless dolls, and even their 
own bodies to warm the feet of the 
Infant. 

Father Cyprian had a strained- 
trachea voice, but he managed not 
to cough. I dared not open the 
door, for that would invite a volley 
from the night guards. 

“Once upon a time,” said Father 
Cyprian, “the Gracious Lady and 
the Infant walked across the great, 
never-ending Ukrainian _ steppes. 
And the tall emerald grass opened 
its ranks, and the tiny sweet flowers 
opened their hearts, and the bees 
sang their song of gladness as they 
sped the Travelers on their way. 
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On and on they walked, blessing 
the tired gray oxen, the proud swift 
horses, the grazing sheep, and the 
snow of the cherry orchards, framed 
by the blue haze of early morn. 
And the wooden bells lifted their 
ancient voices in homage; the un- 
derground brooks greeted them, 
singing melodies sweeter than the 
liturgy of the lark, and softer than 
the murmur of the river shells. 

“When the moon spread its yel- 
low shawl across the dark night 
sky, when the good nuns blended 
their hymns with the harps of the 
wind, when the Magnificat rolled 
together with the thunder of the 
surf, then came the flaming Cheru- 
bim and Seraphim bringing gar- 
lands of roses for the Travelers. 
And as the red petals opened, the 
white ones slept, and the forest 
flowers gave nothing but their scent. 

“And the Infant blessed the roses 
and gave them to the children, keep- 
ing the prickly thorns for Himself. 

“And the heavens thundered, and 
the Cherubim and Seraphim cov- 
ered their eyes with their wings, 
and the earth shook and the sable 
sky was rent, showing the Cross, 
the Spear and the Sponge... .” 
Father Cyprian could speak no 
more. I helped him to distribute 
the sugar angels. 

On Dec. 6, 1944, Father Cyprian 
and I had finished burrowing a tun- 
nel under the spare bunks, used only 
for storing work boots and overalls. 
It was back-breaking, gruelling 
work, and twice the walls nearly 
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collapsed upon us. But now we 
could crawl out of the hut and 
reach the huge garbage dump just 
beyond the wire fence. From there 
we could use the cover of the bushes 
to reach a roofless cage, used as a 
slaughter pen. Men, women and 
children spent from 10 to 14 hours 
there before being “liquidated.” 
Father Cyprian administered the 
last rites secretly by dead of night. 
The camp grapevine worked 
overtime for Father Cyprian. On 
Dec. 12 he knew that 20 hopeless 
cripples, all children, were to be 
shot at dawn, and that in spite of 
zero weather they were kept in the 
roofless cage. He knew, too, that 
these skin-and-bone moribunds had 
asked for him. The low snow clouds 
boded no good. There is nothing 
more terrible than the Siberian 
pourga, or blizzard, because there 
is no south, no north, no east, no 
west, only the howling wind. 
Wolves die in it, and no dogs will 
pick up a scent, however fresh. 
Father Cyprian was determined 
to go, but forbade me to leave his 
little charges, as they would go 
raving mad in the event of a storm. 
I realized the truth of that, when 
the swish of the snow struck a 
weird note, almost a howl magni- 
fied by the holes in the wall. One 
girl fell from the top bunk, 
screamed, and died. The rest trem- 
bled and huddled closer in spite of 
the agony of the frozen floor. 
Father Cyprian knelt, deep in 
prayer. He wrapped 22 sugar angels 
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in a shirt, told me firmly to destroy 
the makeshift altar, and blessed me. 
I received the blessing standing. I 
could not kneel because my knees 
were covered with sores. I had 
worked for 20 hours in the latrine 
to get the extra sugar. 

Father Cyprian blew out the 
parafin lamp and crawled into the 
tunnel. I counted slowly up to 40 
before I stuffed the hole with rotten 
sacking. Then, to my surprise, I 
heard his muffled “Ite, missa est!” 

I never saw him again. 


The S perit of a Vocation 


By FRANK LEAHY 
Head Football Coach, University of Notre Dame 


Excerpt from a forthcoming book* 


t’s been my privilege to live 
rather closely with priests. As 
student, player, and coach I’ve 
known the padres and their 
work and its result: the fine, clean- 
cut, rugged young American who is 
trained for Christian living in our 
parishes and schools. It strikes me 
that the young man who goes in for 
the priesthood has a lot in common 


with the lad who goes out for foot- 
ball. 


SAINT NO. 8986 81 


The storm lasted for four days, 
and the “liquidation” was evidently 
postponed. On Dec. 19, the camp 
guards discovered Father Cyprian’s 
body with those of the crippled chil- 
dren. The priest’s hand was fused, 
frozen stiff with that of a little boy, 
but the sugar angel was intact. It 
stood for three days in the office of 
the commandant until someone de- 
cided that it was a religious object 
and not a cultural exhibit. 

So died a modern saint, labeled 
No, 8986. 





Physically, they both have to be 
in good shape, able to take it in the 
gruelling practice sessions and most 
of all in the actual contest. This 
may be the big game Saturday 
afternoon, or it may mean running 
a parish, a mission, or a school. In 
either case, stamina, courage, good 
physical condition are absolutely 
necessary. 

Intellectually, the candidate for 
the team or for the priesthood must 


*The Greatest Calling. Rev. Rawley Myers, Editor. 
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be at least average. He doesn’t have 
to be a genius, but he must be will- 
ing to work hard and to learn. The 
likely prospect for the squad won’t 
know all the plays when he reports, 
and he’s got to trust the coaches to 
pass on to him their experience and 
know-how. So the boy who’s look- 
ing forward to the greatest vocation 
of all, the priesthood, must trust 
the wisdom and experience of his 
“coaches,” his teachers. 

One thing that is all important 
in football is spirit, the courageous 
will to win in a cause that’s worth 
while. Our boys on the Notre Dame 
team want to win, not just for 
themselves, but for the sake of the 
school, the student body, and all 
that Notre Dame stands for. 

In the same way, a young man 
thinking of becoming a priest must 
have spirit. He must be determined 
to win, to win the world for our 
Lord. His crusade is the greatest of 
all. Of course, there must be per- 
sonal satisfaction in saying Mass, 
giving Holy Communion, preach- 
ing and baptizing, but that isn’t the 
main reason for becoming a priest. 
Rather, it is that a priest can do so 
much good in the world to spread 
the kingdom of God among men, 

Only if a young man has that 
determination to serve this highest 
cause should he dream of this voca- 
tion. If he doesn’t have it, or is un- 
willing at least to strive for it, he'll 
never have the courage to make the 
sacrifices required. He will never 
stand the rigid training, the self- 


discipline, the years of hard work. 
He’ll never survive the long hours 
on the “practice field” of philosophy 
and theology. He'll never have the 
drive to drill enthusiastically at the 
fundamentals of blocking and tack- 
ling, which for the priest are the 
love of God and the service of men. 

That’s the challenge the priest- 
hood makes to youth today, the 
challenge to hard, clean team play. 
Those who know our young men 
are sure that this great dare will be 
met by rugged, generous, clean- 
limbed American youth, the kind 
we welcome when the call goes out 
for the team at Notre Dame. The 
kind with spirit. 

Therefore, I’d say to a boy who’s 
been seriously thinking and praying 
about the priesthood: give your vo- 
cation a try. The coach of the squad 
is proud of the young man who 
comes out in spring and fall and 
works hard and long and coura- 
geously. He’s the type who in all 
likelihood will make the team. This 
much we know: a youngster will 
never find out if he’s fitted for 
football by practicing with the ten- 
nis team. He’s got to practice foot- 
ball. Likewise a candidate for the 
priesthood, provided he’s given it 
a lot of good solid prayer and 
thought and has had expert advice, 
will never find out if he’s fitted for 
the priesthood except by entering a 
seminary. There, he’ll “practice” for 
the priesthood, test his vocation, 
discover if the Great Captain wants 
him on the team. 


























What we pray for is one of God’s 
greatest gifts 


Our Daily 
Bread 


By DONALD CULROSS PEATTIE 
Condensed chapter of a book* 


onc before the Christian era, 
bread and the grain that yields 

it, and the grass that bears that 
grain, were sacred. The Romans 
held a joyous festival, the Cerealia, 
in honor of the grain goddess, 
Ceres, at the time of wheat sowing. 
The beautiful Greek legend of 
Persephone, who was stolen by 
Pluto and carried off to his under- 
ground kingdom but allowed to re- 
turn for half the year, is surely an 
allegory of the winter wheat crop, 
as the Athenian harvest festival in 
Persephone’s honor bears out: Far 
back of ancient Greece goes belief 
in the sanctity of the grain and the 
loaf—back to Syria and Babylonia, 
back to Egypt and China. Indeed, 
in the Swiss lake dwellings where 
our ancestors, or people like them, 
lived 15,000 years ago, ancient wheat 
has been discovered, and calcined 
crusts of bread, left where some 
New-Stone-Age woman knelt at an 


immemorial task. Wheat, then, is 
the oldest of all crops. 

Indeed, the cultivated wheat plant 
is as old, and—it always seems to 
me—exactly as old, as our civiliza- 
tion. Before man planted his first 
crop he was a nomad, chasing wild 
beasts or drifting with his flocks 
and herds. But a cereal crop, how- 
ever thin the furrow scratched for 
it, means that man has married 
himself to a piece of land and made 
it bear him fruit. A crop means 
tools, however simple, and they im- 
ply invention, a series of connected 
inventions that began with the 
plow, sickle, scythe, hand cradle, 
and flail, and has brought us to the 
tractor plows, the self-rake reapers, 
self-binding harvester, the combined 
harvester and thresher of today. 
And a wheat field means property 
rights; it means barns and bins and 
farmhouses and, eventually, oxen, 
horses, or mules to draw the plow. 
Step by step, one may trace the 
growth of community life from a 
simple grouping of farm buildings 
and a farm family to gigantic ter- 
minal elevators, to cities and roads 
and railroads, to grain exchanges, 
and to such airy forms of finance 
as trading in wheat futures. 

Great is the gap between a lake 
dwelling on its piles, and the sky- 
scraping pile of steel and stone that 
is the Chicago Board of Trade, 
capped by its golden statue of Ceres. 


*A Cup of Sky, by Donald Culross Peattie and Noel Peattie. Copyright, 1945, 1946, 1947, 
1948, 1949, 1950 by Donald Culross Peattie. Copyright, 1947, by the Curtis Publishing Co. 
Reprinted with permission of Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 242 pp. $2.50. 83 
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Yet it is no greater than that be- 
tween the one-grained and two- 
grained, fragile, soft wheats grown 
by those New-Stone-Age Swiss, and 
the heavy-headed wheats of today. 
Our modern hybrid and pedigreed 
wheat seed is a work of nature and 
man together, a miracle of plant 
breeding and selection and improve- 
ment. Yet the transformation of 
wild wheat had already got well 
under way in the days of the lake 
dwellings. For inferior as were the 
einkorn and emmer wheats grown 
by those prehistoric people, and 
close, presumably, to some ancestral 
grass, they were already so far de- 
veloped from that wild wheat that, 
if it still exists, we cannot now rec- 
ognize it. True, there have been 
many claims that the original wild 
wheat has been found. The Rus- 
sians insist they have found it in 
Siberia; a Jewish scientist claimed 
to have discovered it in Palestine; 
the Chinese assert that wheat was 
native in ancient Cathay. But noth- 
ing is certain about the origin of 
cultivated wheat except that it could 
not have been in the western hemis- 
phere. Wheat was brought to our 
country by the European races. Our 
proud and valid claim is that we 
have bred new and important vari- 
eties. 

And the constant improvement 
of wheat is part of the never-ending 
battle to increase the yield of food- 
stuff in the grain, of bushels to the 
acre, to push wheat far out on lands 
once considered too cold or too dry 
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for it. But the most famous varieties 
of yesterday may fall subject to 
some new infection of the deadly 
wheat rust, or to other fungus sick- 
nesses like bunt and smut and scab, 
For wheat, like man, is subject to 
many ills; in consequence it has 
many “doctors” who are always dis- 
covering new remedies. This is a 
battle that cannot be relaxed for a 
single year. For if mankind needs 
bread, the wheat plant has become 
absolutely dependent on mankind. 
If man should perish from the 
earth, wheat could not, it has been 
said, survive him more than two or 
three years. It would succumb quick- 
ly to the chinch bug and Hessian 
fly, or be choked out by cheat grass, 
wheat-thief, and corn cockle. For 
wheat, in gaining constantly in 
riches and dominions, has also be- 
come, like civilized man, a weaker 
plant in its contest with the ele- 
ments and its natural foes. It has 
become the queen of cereals and, 
like a storied queen, demands a 
vast’ peasantry and machinery to 
serve it. It requires costly fertilizers, 
exhausts the soil, and is always 
reaching out for new possessions; it 
is a power in international finance, 
plays politics both domestic and for- 
eign, creates panic and fortunes by 
a frown or a smile, and drives the 
hungry markets~ of the world to 
speculating wildly upon what it 
will do next. 

Why are we willing slaves to so 
imperious a crop, one so frail if 
beautiful, one so uncertain if prom- 
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ising? Because wheat is the one 
perfect grain for risen bread; it 
alone has the right gluten content 
for the leavened loaf. Add to this 
all the sugars and starches of a 
grain of wheat, all its proteins based 
on nitrogen taken from the soil, 
and it stands forth as something 


‘that might have been fashioned by 


an all-wise Providence to feed the 
human race. 

America’s bread basket, the great- 
est in the world, lies as though fash- 
ioned by an omnipotent hand into 
its basket shape, between the 
Rockies and the Appalachians. It is 
an immense plain on which every- 
where the multiple power-driven 
plows, and the lumbering mechani- 
cal harvesters and threshers, ma- 
neuver at efficient ease. The soil is 
rich, deep, almost stoneless, yet not 
too heavy nor too wet. The climate 
exactly favors wheat, or rather this 
prairie province has the many cli- 
mates that the leading varieties de- 
mand. Here for miles is spread 
before you the spectacle of wheat, 
the green springing force of it, the 
golden wealth of it. Men look small 
there under the arc of sky; towns 
lie low along the horizon; grain 
elevators shine like lighthouses on 
a sea of grain. that in April is a 
green fire flickering, in the Kansas 
wind, consuming the earth. 

In such a season I have crossed 
the wheat belt. Sometimes the sun 
poured down like a torrent of gold- 
en power; the earth drank it; the 
chlorophyll in the leaves seized it, 
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and by its energy made sugars and 
starches for bread yet unmilled, un- 
risen, unbaked. Then the heavens 
would darken; millions of silvery 
rain-arrows stabbed the soil. But 
there was no runoff, no forming of 
pools; the earth swallowed water 
as it had swallowed warmth from 
the sun; the rootlets captured it, the 
little stems grew by it. Then the 
rainbow would show on the back 
of the cloud, the sun and the mead- 
owlarks would come out together, 
and a drying wind would ripple 
the wheat’s green banners. Rain or 
shine, wheat won. It was as insist- 
ent as the birth of a child. 

In June, I crossed back over the 
wheat belt. The grain was in the 
ear now, at its most critical stage, 
and it and I were overtaken by a 
hailstorm. The icy pellets fell like 
battle sleet. When they ceased, and 
a weak sun smiled, over and over 
I saw the farmer striding out 


‘through his fields, to measure the 


damage, lifting an arm to shake the 
hailstones free, to see if it could 
stand, drawing a spike through his 
fingers or weighing it judgingly in 
his hand. 

Two days later I stood in the 
visitor's gallery in the Chicago 
Board of Trade, overlooking the 
“wheat pit,” which is the greatest 
grain market on earth, in touch 
with buyers and sellers over the 
globe. There the telegraph instru- 
ments were clattering like hail- 
stones. Those were buying orders, 
I was told. They came from a hun- 
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‘gry world; they were so many ex- 
cited questions, asking that Nebras- 
ka farmer what the hail had done 
to his wheat; they were hands held 
out on five continents, for that 
spike he had cradled in his hard 
palm. So the brokers were standing 
on their benches, gesticulating to 
each other across the din in their 
sign language, like traders and 
Ogallala chiefs bargaining on the 
old buffalo plains. 

Wheat as a crop, a commodity, a 
cargo, is a turbulent stream of gold. 
I stood once on the deck of a long 
rusty Great Lakes ship in a Cana- 
dian port, under the shadow of 
towering grain elevators; one by 
one the elevators opened their 
scuttle-like lower jaws and sent a 
living river of wheat into our hold. 
Tens of thousands of grains a min- 
ute slid into the great steel belly, 
millions of millions in an hour, and 
for hours that golden, whispering, 
dusty stream poured without cessa- 
tion. I cannot guess how many 
acres went to make that cargo, how 
many sacks of flour would be milled 
from it, how many loaves of bread 
be baked, and eaten around. how 
many tables, in what far-off lands. 
I only know that the crew warned 
me to be careful, on the slippery 
steel deck; if a man fell into that 
wheat pit, they said, he would go 
down as in quicksand, with no way 
to get him out till the ship was 
unloaded. 

I am not a farmer, wise about soil 
and weather; I am not a miller, to 
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tell you about whole wheat, graham 
flour, straight patent, standard pat- 
ent, shorts, middlings, and brans. I 
am not a broker, to explain the 
mysteries of trading in futures. I 
am only a botanist, so I see wheat 
as a flower. No bright petals nor 
seductive scent is needed to make 
it the finest flower of the field, a. 
flower that brings forth fruit in its 
season. 

Up it thrusts by the million, the 
protective helmet on its growing 
tip boldly piercing the hard earth, 
the leaves breaking through once 
the light is reached. Swiftly the 
stem begins to unfold between its 
joints, rather as a spyglass opens. 
The wheat is “shooting” now, the 
farmer says; the field is green and 
rippling. About the 50th day, he 
says the wheat is “heading,” that is, 
the flowers forming in the spikes. 
Each spike or head of wheat con- 
sists of many close spikelets, every 
one holding several minute flowers. 
When a wheat flower opens there 
is nothing to see but a shy parting 
of its husky outer envetopes; then 
the feathery stigmas emerge a little 
from the scales, to strain the wind 
for pollen. For it is the wind, end- 
lessly blowing over the prairie prov- 
ince, that is the greatest planter of 
them all, the old farmer wind that 
knew the first wheat grasses and 
still goes about its stealthy hus- 
bandry. 

In the dark of a warm spring 
morning, as early as 4, the blooming 
of wheat begins. It is rapid for an 
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hour or so, then pauses as though 
to rest; then there is a swift rise, 
over the field, from 9 to 10, then less 
again till 2:30 in the afternoon. One 
more spurt of flowering is noted up 
to midafternoon, and then the 
wheat flowers, like all farm people, 
repose till the early beginning of 
the next day. When the grain be- 
gins to set, the farmer knows three 
stages: the milk-ripe or green stage 
first, when the little embryo plantlet 
is fully developed, and the field 
changes from pale green to dark 
green; this is the moment when the 
watery starch can be squeezed out 
of a wheat head like milk. Next 
comes the gold-ripe or dough stage; 
the field is yellow now; you can 
crush the grain between thumb and 
finger, but the taste of it is still only 
waxy and tough. Swiftly the full- 
ripe state follows, with the grain 
now hard and firm, at its maxi- 
mum in weight and food value. 
And at last the binders go clatter- 
ing down the rows and round and 
up again, cutting their swaths in the 
standing grain, beating the stems 
with the serrated sickle, sweeping 
the cut grain along on an endless 
canvas to an elevator, automatically 
binding the grain with twine, and 
flinging the bound sheath out upon 
the ground, to rock to its feet, a 
perfect shock of wheat. In every 
month of the year, somewhere, 
farmers are harvesting their wheat. 
I like to take my globe, and, spin- 
ning and tipping it, think of the 
wheat harvests on one or another of 
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the six continents. In January— 
summer in the southern hemis- 
phere—Australia is bringing in the 
golden harvest. In February and 
March, wheat is cut in India; April 
is the harvest month in the Bible 
lands. May finds the crop ripe in 
North Africa, which the ancient 
Romans knew as their breadbasket. 
In June the harvest is gathered in 
California, Kansas, Utah, and Mis- 
souri. That’s our great winter wheat 
crop, and so is the July harvest of 
Nebraska, Iowa and Illinois, while 
at the same time the peasants of 
Hungary cut the golden grain upon 
their plain, and harvesting machin- 
ery clatters over the collectivized 
farms of southern Russia. Now 
comes the ripening of the wonder- 
ful spring wheats, the last word in 
man’s science and art of wheat- 
breeding. 

When August comes, spring- 
wheat farmers cut their crop in the 
Dakotas, northern Minnesota, Mani- « 
toba, Poland, and Denmark. By the 
time September comes, the harvest 
has reached its farthest north—al- 
most within the Arctic Circle, in 
Norway. Now back to the southern 
hemisphere, as spring returns to it; 
in November South Africa cuts its 
crop; in December the reports of 
the Argentine harvest are flashed 
around the world. So men all over 
this planet home of ours, throughout 
the year, strive together, even when 
fiercely competing for the market, 
at the great common task of giving 
us this day our daily bread. 
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Bread in the house is a necessity; 
the smell of it baking is even bet- 
ter. There will be a woman there 
who knows her ancient business. 
Though we ask so many other 
things of her now that we must 
take with them the paper-wrapped 
loaf from the mechanized bakery, 
still good homemade bread remains 
a virtue in her. In a bowl of dough 
is mixed a very old wisdom—liquid 
blent with flour, the gluten of 
which makes the dough elastic so 
that it would hold the gas bubbles 
born of the yeast; the yeast itself, 


that little crop plant as old, perhaps, 
as wheat; and shortening, to give 
a soft crumb to the loaf. Rising 
slowly, whitely, in its bowl in the 
warm kitchen, dough displays a 
solemn magic of its own. Properly 
raised and kneaded, perfectly baked, 
evenly brown, the loaves on the 
table give off a warm, delightful 
breath as eloquent as speech. They 
are the gift of centuries of labor 
and science; they are all of a sea- 
son’s sunlight, all of a nation’s best 
earth, shaped to the hand, ready 
for the mouth. 


Let’s Go to Church on Sunday 


Iw Milford, N.H., a Methodist minister has arranged with a taxi 
company to charge passengers only 35¢ for transportation to his 
church, a saving of 15¢ from the regular fare for the distance. A small 
church in Bowden, Ga., made a “deal” with a local taxi firm to carry 
anyone within the city limits to the church or its Sunday school with- 
out charge. In Olean, N.Y., an Episcopal church adopted “an experi- 
ment in friendliness.” A cup of coffee is served to each worshiper 
after the Sunday morning service. And in Keokuk, Iowa, a church 
purchased a pony in order that it might issue a ticket for a weekday 
ride to each child attending its Sunday school. 

The Priest (Aug. ’50). 


, 
“° 


I: you want a ride to church on Sunday in Jacksonville, Fla., just 
get on the bus and say, “I’m going to church.” The Jacksonville 
Coach Co. will take you there free. It will bring you home free, too. 
Wiley L. Moore, president of the company, is making this offer be- 
cause “the church is the backbone of the nation; and if the churches 


fall by the wayside we are finished.” America (19 Aug. ’50). 
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Htrmy Global Strategist 


ss Deputy Chief 

of Staff for 
Plans for the U.S. 
Army, the young- 
est lieutenant-gen- 
eral in the Army, 
Alfred Maximilian 
Gruenther is con- 
vinced that the 
way to keep peace 
is to be prepared 
for war. Partly in 
his hands lie our 
fate and security. 
For Al Gruen- 
ther the pendulum 
has swung the 
complete 180 de- 
grees. From the 
adolescent, born 
and raised in the 
Midwest isolation- 
ism of the ist 
World War, he 
has become the 
planner for war, 


the defender against atom-bomb at- 
tack. At 16, in his father’s absence, 
he had written and published an 
editorial in his father’s paper, the 


By PAT FRANK 


General Gruenther, a Catholic, went 
to St. Joseph’s High School in Platte 
Center, Nebraska, under the direction 
of Sister Scholastica, whom he remem- 
bers with delight and visits whenever 
he returns home. She is now 80 years 
old. Before going to West Point, he was 
at St. Thomas Military Academy in St. 
Paul, one of the oldest military schools 
in the United States. 


Platte Center, 
Neb., Signal, blast- 
ing military ex- 
penditures. Only 
two years later, he 
was a cadet in the 
U.S. Military 
Academy—“Just to 
make my father 
happy,” he says. 
You may have 
seen a picture of 
Al Gruenther rid- 
ing into Rome (al- 
though, if so, you 
won’t remember 
him) on the back 
of Mark Clark’s 
jeep. You may 
have seen a picture 
of an officer, with 
a helmet too large 
for him, at the sur- 
render of the Ger- 
man armies in 
Italy. That was 


Gruenther. You may have seen a 
picture of President Truman and 
the late James Forrestal, then Sec- 
retarv of Defense, meeting to discuss 
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unification in Key West. In the 
background was Gruenther. Dur- 
ing his cadet days at West Point, 
Gruenther was fourth man of his 
class, and he won the respect of 
other cadets by accomplishing his 
high scholastic rating without be- 
ing a bookworm. 

One of the man’s outstanding 
abilities is his talent for being able 
to take a quick look, sift out the 
unimportant, and size up a situ- 
ation with amazing swiftness. To 
Gruenther, every waking moment 
is supposed to be dedicated to doing 
something. He can’t sit still. He has 
a knack for being able to concen- 
trate under any and all conditions. 
On the battle fronts of the 2nd 
World War, when everyone was 
pressed for time, Gruenther made 
every second count. While shaving 
in the morning, for example, he 
would have a book or some papers 
propped up alongside the mirror, 
and as the razor skimmed away his 
beard, he reviewed a report that he 
would soon be making to his su- 
periors or the war correspondents, 
or perhaps he would be brushing 
up on his French. 

Gruenther carries in mind just 
about every important military and 
diplomatic secret this nation pos- 
sesses. He knows where all the 
bombs are buried, how many of 
them there are, and under what 
circumstances they may be used. 
His head is an enormous file, labeled 
“Top Secret.” He has a fantastic 
memory. I recall a briefing he gave 
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the war correspondents before the 
attack of Mark Clark’s 15th Army 
group—the American 5th and the 
British 8th Armies—across the Po 
river. The war room, a tent with 
maps as walls, was guarded by sol- 
diers with tommy guns who per- 
mitted nobody to come close to the 
tent except Clark’s staff and the 
correspondents. 

Clark spoke first. He outlined the 
Allies’ intentions. Then Gruenther, 
Clark’s Chief of Staff, rose to speak 
of the German capabilities. With- 
out bothering to look at the map, 
he detailed the German defenses, 
from the Ligurian sea to the Adri- 
atic, battalion by battalion and gun 
by gun. He knew the strength of 
each enemy unit, its morale, equip- 
ment, numbers, and something per- 
sonal about its commander. It was 
as if he were detailing a bridge 
hand he had played the night be- 
fore. 

The war correspondents loved 
Gruenther. It was not that he 
leaked information to them. It was 
simply that he was reliable, like a 
good dictionary. The troops loved 
him. It was not that he was soft. 
He wasn’t. But when he gave men 
a job to do he also gave them a 
reason for doing it. When supplies 
bogged down after Salerno, he told 
the railroad battalions why it was 
necessary that the trains move. 
When the first ammunition train 
came out of Naples, they nick- 
named it “The Gruenther Special.” 

His superiors loved him, too 
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General Clark said, “He is the best 
soldier in the Army.” 

Gruenther is a stern taskmaster. 
He pours every ounce of his energy 
into every job, and he expects those 
around him to do the same. He 
arrives at his Pentagon office daily 
at 8 a.m., and works right through 
until 6 or 8 in the evening. Even 
then he isn’t ready to call it a day. 
He'll usually be seen with a huge 
brief case under his arm as he de- 
parts for home, where he continues 
to work until late in the night. 
Most Saturdays, when many others 
are on the golf course, Gruenther 
is teeing off on another problem in 
his office, and very often you'll find 
him behind his desk on Sunday. 

When the 2nd World War began, 
Gruenther was called upon imme- 
diately to fill a key post in mapping 
our military strategy. In August, 
1942, he went to London as Deputy 
Chief of Staff at Allied Force head- 
quarters under General Eisenhower. 
From there, he moved to Algiers, 
and later joined General Clark as 
Chief of Staff of the 5th Army in 
North Africa and Italy; continued 
in the same post with the 15th 
Army group; and then served as 
deputy commander of the occupa- 
tion force in Austria at the end of 
the war in Europe. 

He was recalled to Washington 
to become deputy commandant of 
the National War college in De- 
cember, 1945. In October, 1947, he 
was, named director of the Joint 
Staff, which serves for the Joint 
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Chiefs of Staff in the preparation 
of strategic and logistic plans for 
the military forces. Thus, the man 
whom Ike Eisenhower considered 
“my right hand” when Gruenther 
served as his deputy was first to be 
given one of the nation’s more criti- 
cal posts created by passage of the 
Unification act. 

As the Army’s chief planner, 
Gruenther must always act in the 
present while thinking in the fu- 
ture. He must assume that at any 
moment all the hands will have 
been dealt and the bidding of diplo- 
macy is at an end. He must antici- 
pate the lead of any potential ene- 
my, and figure out a countermove. 
Each day, to him, must be a poten- 
tial Pearl Harbor. 

Gruenther and Lieut.-Gen. Lauris 
Norstad of the Air Force, and Vice- 
Adm. Donald B. Duncan of the 
Navy, who hold the equivalent 
posts in their branches of the serv- 
ice, make up what is known within 
their own group at the Pentagon as 
“the Little Chiefs.” The Little 
Chiefs, the operations deputies, to 
some extent are a filtering group on 
military problems. Matters that are 
probably going to be noncontrover- 
sial or not of major importance, 
Gruenther, Norstad, and Duncan 
settle. Others they refer to “the Big 
Chiefs.” These Big Chiefs, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, include Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley, the chairman, and the 
heads of the three services—the 
Army’s Gen. J. Lawton Collins, the 
Navy’s Adm. Forrest Sherman, and 
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Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg of the Air 
Force. 

It is these men who must decide 
which of our frontiers gets priority, 
Elbe, Rhine or Pyrenees; whether 
the Bosporus and the Dardanelles 
can be defended; how to help the 
South Koreans; and exactly what 
an atomic bomb would do to Minsk 
or Pinsk, Omsk or Tomsk. They 
must decide what proportion of our 
new arms can be sent to the West- 
ern Union nations without handi- 
capping rearmament at home. They 
must consider the possibilities of an 
atomic attack upon the U.S. 

The Munitions board, which co- 
ordinates defense activities in indus- 
trial matters, their procurement, 
production, and distribution plans; 
the National Security Resources 
board, adviser to the President on 
the co-ordination of military, indus- 
trial and civilian mobilization; and 
the Research and Development 
board, which keeps a check on 
scientific research as it relates to 
national security, are attentive to 
the plans the Little Chiefs make 
for meeting an enemy. These 
boards, which help make up the 
nation’s security organization, con- 
sider long-range military plans. 

Al Gruenther adheres to the phil- 
osophy that only through “team- 
work” will the nation’s defense 
setup succeed. “The Army is only 
part of the team,” he will tell you, 
and the men of all branches must 
be, like those Gruenther found on 
the Joint Staff, “dedicated to na- 
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tional interests rather than service 
interests.” 

The task force for the Hoover 
commission which studied the Na- 
tional Security organization com- 
mented on the work performed by 
the Joint Staff with the statement: 
“Its very capable director [Gruen- 
ther] . . . has organized the staff 
soundly.” The investigators also 
found that “the burdens upon the 
Joint Staff were enormous.” 

Al Gruenther is five feet, eight 
inches tall, and weighs 152 pounds, 
But he’s wiry and tough. At his job 
he knows what he wants and sees 
that he gets it. He is willing to help 
a new man over the rough spots, 
but if the going proves too much 
for the novice, he will find himself 
elsewhere. Gruenther is sympathetic 
with those who don’t have the na- 
tive ability to keep abreast of him, 
but he will never tolerate poor per- 
formance, has no compunction 
about letting a subordinate know 
his feelings, and he will replace a 
man once he has decided the fault 
is indifference. Anyone assigned to 
work under Gruenther will respect 
and admire the man for his abilities 
and know-how. But some of them 
will tell you that it is no real pleas- 
ure to work for him. 

However, no one knows this bet- 
ter than Al Gruenther. He realizes 
that he is tough on his men, that he 
places demands on them that test 
human endurance, that a man who 
performs his work well enough to 
satisfy Gruenther can do just about 
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anything the military might call 
upon him to do. In a letter to the 
head of an office to which one of 
his former men _ was _ assigned, 
Gruenther wrote, by way of com- 
mendation, that if this man could 
work for him, he could work for 
anybody. 

At work or play, Gruenther en- 
joys nothing more than questioning 
others to enlarge his own knowl- 
edge. 

In his office, he is the same inter- 
rogator. If one of his men presents 
what the subordinate feels is a fin- 
ished report, the general is ready 
with a long list of questions to 
make sure that there is a full under- 
standing of the subject. He fre- 
quently drives his men to distrac- 
tion with questions that have no 
apparent relation to the report at 
hand, and he has the habit of pick- 
ing up his telephone and checking 
with specialists every point covered 
by the report. 

In the conference room, there is 
no difference. As quick as an auto- 
matic, he shoots questions and looks 
for immediate «answers. Gruenther 
goes into his conference briefed 
down to the last detail, sometimes 
having gone through a high stack 
of papers, reading the last one just 
before the meeting was to start. 
With the training .of the general 
going into battle, he even antici- 
pates the questions that might be 
asked by others, and is prepared to 
counter with quick replies. 

Gruenther attributes his good 
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physical condition to his tennis 
playing. He’s no Bobby Riggs on 
the court, his form isn’t what you 
would call graceful, but the deter- 
mination he displays in everything 
else makes him a winning player 
with the racket, too. He has no tol- 
erance with mediocrity, either in 
himself or in others. 

One of Gruenther’s amazing ca- 
pacities is his memory. He can re- 
call almost anything he is told. Tell 
him your birth date today and a 
year from now he will remember it. 
He can hypnotize his listeners with 
his recitation of countless data. 

His ability to get along with peo- 
ple helped Gruenther to become 
friendly with several Russian mili- 
tary leaders during his stay in Aus- 
tria after the war. Gruenther was 
invited to many of the famous 
Russian parties where vodka was 
served by the barrel. When he 
stopped attending the parties—he 
doesn’t drink much anyhow—he re- 
marked, “I am sorry, I have but one 
stomach to give to my country.” 

Gruenther lives in an old house 
in the cloistered grounds of the 
National War college. He has two 
sons, Capt. Donald Gruenther, an 
instructor at West Point, and Rich- 
ard L. Gruenther, Ist Lieutenant in 
command of an infantry company 
under General MacArthur. General 
Gruenther doesn’t smoke, drinks 
only occasionally, and is seen around 
the smartest Washington dinners 
and receptions only when official 
protocol commands him to be there. 





There is really no need to view with alarm 


UL.S. Envoy to the Holy See 


By FRANK H. SAMPSON 


Condensed from America* 


President Truman announced 
Aug. 3 that he was considering a 
regular diplomatic representative 
at the Vatican. The announce- 
ment raised again political and 
religious questions many times 
discussed in U.S. history. 


Me TayLor, personal repre- 


sentative of President Truman 
to the Vatican, resigned last Janu- 
ary. Some protesting Protestants 
raised loud outcries against his re- 
lationship with the Holy See all 
during Mr. Taylor’s incumbency. 
But their very vocal “viewing with 
alarm” was not shared by millions 
of our Protestants and other non- 
Catholic fellow citizens. 

The arguments of the violent pro- 
testers can be reduced to two. 1. 
Diplomatic reiations with the Holy 
See violate the American principle 
of separation of Church and state. 2. 
Such relations discriminate against 
the ecclesiastical heads of non-Cath- 
olic religious bodies who have no 
diplomatic relations with the U.S. 

Let us consider the first objection. 


If it means anything, it must mean 
that it is a violation of the principle 
of separation of Church and state 
for the U.S. to have diplomatic re- 
lations with a ruler who is at the 
same time the head of a religious 
body. If this argument is to be con- 
sidered valid, just where is it going 
to lead us? 

It will mean doing quite a num- 
ber of our diplomats out of their 
jobs. Chief among these will be our 
ambassador at the Court of St. 
James, for His Britannic Majesty is 
also the head of the Church of Eng- 
land. The prime minister, in the 
king’s name, appoints the bishops 
of the established church. Royal 
courts have passec ipon such pure- 
ly religious questions as the dogmas 
that an Anglican clergyman must 
accept. 

Other ambassadors and ministers 
will, however, have to pack their 
trunks, too: U.S. envoys to the vari- 
ous Scandinavian countries, where 
the kings are heads of the Lutheran 
state churches. 

We will have to confess to numer- 
ous transgressions against the prin- 
ciple of separation of Church and 
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state in the past. For years the U.S. 
was represented at the court of the 
czars, and the czars were heads of 
the Russian Orthodox Church. We 
had ministers to the Sublime Porte, 
although the Sultans of -Turkey 
were also the caliphs or religious 
heads of most of the Moslem world. 
Before the 2nd World War, we 
maintained diplomatic _ relations 
with the Mikado, who was the very 
god of Shintoism. 3 

The second objection is that it is 
wrong to maintain relations with 
the Vatican and not with the heads 
of non-Catholic religious bodies, 
such as the archbishops of Canter- 
bury or Upsala or the patriarchs of 
Istanbul or Moscow. But consider 
why the U.S. sets up relations with 
a power. 

1. To merit diplomatic relations, 
a power must be sovereign and in- 
dependent. We send no ministers 
to the British crown colonies, be- 
cause they are only colonies. We 
sent no ambassadors to the domin- 
ions until their status as free and 
sovereign members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations was es- 
tablished. 

How does this test apply to the 
ecclesiastical heads of religious bod- 
ies? Are all those religious heads 
sovereign and independent rulers? 
The Pope is. He is recognized as 
such by nearly all the nations of the 
world. The religious heads of non- 
Catholic bodies are, however, not so 
recognized. The archbishops of 
Canterbury and Upsala are subjects 


of their respective rulers, and those 
rulers would doubtless object to our 
maintaining diplomatic relations 
with their subjects. Patriarch Alexei 
is not independent of Moscow. He 
is Moscow’s tool. There is, in short, 
no religious head of a non-Catholic 
ecclesiastical body who comes up to 
the first requirement for diplomatic 
relations, with the possible excep- 
tion of the Grand Lama of Tibet. If 
objectors demand a diplomatic rep- 
resentative to his capital at Lhassa 
as a condition to sending one to 
Rome, I doubt very much that 
Catholics will make any objection. 

2. To obtain the honor of diplo- 
matic relations, a power must be of 
sufficient importance to warrant the 
cost of keeping up such relations. 
We have no minister to Andorra or 
San Marino or Nepal. 

How does this second test apply 
to the ecclesiastical heads of relig- 
ious bodies? The Holy See alone 
meets the requirements. Vatican 
City may be very small, but size 
does not determine the appropriate- 
ness of diplomatic representation. 
Luxemburg is a very small country, 
but it is a desirable diplomatic post. 
Vatican City, even aside from being 
seat of the head of the largest body 
of religious believers on earth, has 
great importance. 

The Vatican is, in addition, one 
of the outstanding diplomatic listen- 
ing posts of the world, because of 
the large number of diplomats ac- 
credited there and the world-wide 
connections of the Holy See. This 
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is not the case with the heads of 
non-Catholic religious bodies. 

3. A nation has diplomatic rela- 
tions only with powers which are 
at least technically friendly. To re- 
fuse to maintain such relations with 
a power which does merit them is 
a decidedly hostile act. To break 
them off, if established, is even 
more unfriendly, and is often the 
prelude to war. 

Most non-Catholic ecclesiastical 
heads are friendly to the U.S. The 
Pope passes this test, and the other 
two as well. There can be no doubt 
of his official friendship, and any 
doubt as to his personal friendliness 
toward our country could arise only 
from the spirit of “No Popery.” 

“No Popery” is the battle cry of 


a very deep-rooted Protestant tradi- 
tion, and while the fear is no longer 
as widespread as formerly, it is far 
from dead. A minority—small, but 
larger than you may think—still 
considers the Pope to be Antichrist 
and, as such, the supreme enemy of 
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humanity. Many who no longer — 
hold this belief still retain a spirit 7 
of hostility, just as quarrels are © 
often kept up long after the original | 
cause of the quarrel has been for- © 
gotten. 

Prejudice alone, it is evident, is” 
advancing the false interpretation ~ 
of the American principle of separa- 7 
tion of Church and state. The pro- 7 
testers refuse to have anything to™ 
do with the Pope (except in a hos- | 
tile sense), and accordingly they 
insist that the U.S. shall have noth- 7 
ing to do with the Pope either. | 

In the present world crisis, the 
interests of Church and state, of 7 
Western ideals and religion, are’ 
one. As head of the Universal’ 
Church, with adherents in all coun- | 
tries, the Pope can speak for the? 
combined cause to all the world.7 
Through a representative at the’ 
Vatican, the U.S. can share the’ 
benefits of the Pontiff’s influence | 
and counsel. Why should we let a} 
prejudiced few deprive us of them? | 


Pilgrims Come As They Are 


En the Eternal City this Holy Year you can see every costume 
from the mantilla of Spain to the gaudy headdress of the 
American Indian. The faithful come from every corner of the 
world, by every imaginable means of locomotion-—including 
their own feet. As witness this picture and those on the follow- 


ing pages. 
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From America... Father Bernard Cullen of New York City and 
Joseph Hummingbird of Santa Fe, N. M., shake hands with a Swiss 
Guard after a papal audience at which Hummingbird, 16-year-old 
Pueblo, represented all Catholic American Indians. Father Cullen 
is director general of the Marquette League for Catholic Indian 
Missions. The League selected Hummingbird for the pilgrimage 
as outstanding Catholic Indian student of the year. He excelled in 
both studies and athletics at St. Catherine’s Indian school in Santa Fe. 














From Paris. .. Louis Potigny, French polio victim, made the 1125- 
mile trip from Paris alone in his self-propelled wheelchair. Talking 
with him about his unique machine are two other Holy Year pil- 
grims, William Bourquin of Bern (l.) and Eugen Muller of Zurich, 
who went from Switzerland to Rome on foot in 80 days. The 
scarves and badges they are wearing show that they are members 
of the Boy Scouts. Their conversation with Louis takes place in 
St. Peter’s square, in front of the great basilica. 
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From Turin, Italy... Pilgrims Severgini (standing) and Marche- 
setti (sitting) cool their weary feet in St. Peter’s square. They wore 
out two pairs of shoes each, but after an audience with Pope Pius 
XII, they will head back to Turin the same way they came. They 
stopped at the Central Committee Headquarters to get the official 
pilgrims’ berets they are wearing. The large number of pilgrims 
who came to Rome on foot this year recalls medieval times, when 
almost everyone who could come walked to holy places. 

















From Liége, Belgium... Age does not seem to deter pilgrims to 
Rome, once they make up their minds to go. Pauline Irma Van- 
hamme arrives at the Vatican after walking all the way from her 
home pushing the baby carriage in which she carried her food, 
clothing, and other necessities. The 62-year-old woman is a veteran 
pilgrim. This is the third trip she has made on foot from Belgium 
to Rome. This year she was on the road for 71 days. When her 
stay in Rome was over, she walked back to Belgium. 





From Nigeria, Africa...King Gnagban of Nigeria and fellow 
pilgrims from France chat after being in a general audience with 
Pope Pius XII. Sister Marie Thérése comes from Annecy, Savoie. 
The man next to her holds a sign telling the name of his home 
town in Haute-Savoie. The Vatican has announced that five African 
hierarchies, the first in 1400 years, will be set up soon in West 
and East Nigeria, the Cameroons, Togoland, the Gold Coast, and 
Sierra Leone. 

















From the Pyrenees mountains of France... Fifty-eight-year-old 
Enriquette Darricades rode the entire 800 miles from the Pyrenees 
to Rome on her bicycle. The trip took 58 days, just a few days 
short of two months. She is shown in St. Peter’s square going over 
some of the things she carried with her. Everything she needed, 
extra clothing, cooking utensils, and some of her food, fit com- 
pactly on the back of her bicycle. She even took a pair of rubber 
boots for riding in rainy weather. 





From the Italian Piedmont. ..Three members of the Third Order 
of St. Francis pass a flock of sheep on the outskirts of the Holy 
City. They traveled in true pilgrim style. They walked all the way 
from the Piedmont in northern Italy, carried packs on their backs, 
used staffs, and wore heavy, durable walking shoes. They took 
turns carrying a cross, to emphasize the penitential and religious 
motives for their journey. The inscription on the cross indicates 
their devotion to the Holy Father. 











From Germany...Countess Helen von Hohenau rode her four- 
year-old mare Giselle on a 50-day trip from Ettal, Bavaria. The 
ride took her over the Alps, covered more than 900 miles. She 
made the journey to fulfill a vow. Giselle was blessed in a ceremony 
at the basilica of St. Francesca in Rome. Unlike most pilgrims, the 
countess did not return home after seeing the Pope and visiting 
the churches of Rome. She decided to retire to a life of seclusion 
and prayer. She is now living quietly in a Roman convent. 











" | asmall room in a refugee camp 
"y in Austria, Valentin, 69, and 
P Marfa, 68, are packing their bags 
Fond dividing their tiny hoard of 
| possessions. Marfa is taking the 
Sphotograph of Valentin in his uni- 
form of the Tsar’s Guards; Valen- 
tin is taking the wedding picture. 
For the first time in 41 years of 
marriage they are preparing to live 
apart. They have no choice. Old, 
destitute, friendless, political refu- 
es who have faced forced migra- 
Mion and starvation together, they 
lust now separate. The only offer 
of a place for them to live is from 
the Little Sisters of the Poor. As 
‘they will live in dormitories, the 
old couple will visit each other only 
when rules allow. 

Among other refugees in the 
camp, Valentin and Marfa are con- 
sidered fortunate. “At least they 
know where they are going and 
that they will eat,” old Stefan, their 
neighbor, commented. “Now, as for 
the rest of us”—he waved his hand 
to take in the hut—‘who knows 
where we will be buried?” 


The “#65 N gai Wants 


Condensed from the London Tablet* 


Valentin and Marfa live at Asten, 
a former nazi slave-labor center, a 
few miles from Linz and an equal 
distance from the Russian-zone 
frontier. Asten’s population is 
slightly over 600, and classified on 
official reports as “390 aged, 225 
chronic sick.” The camp director, 
a great-hearted Scotsman, does what 
he can for his charges. They have 
their hut hospital, served by refugee 
doctors and nurses, who themselves 
have little hope of resettlement, for 
they are mostly over immigration 
age. They also have an old people’s 
home, where elderly nurses patter 
along rotting wood corridors to 
keep an eye on small dormitories. 
Here, former colonels, bank direc- 
tors, farmers, professors, and once 
active businessmen live and keep 
their few belongings: faded photo- 
graphs and tarnished medals. In 
the same buildings are painfully 
neat quarters which elderly spin- 
sters and widows tidy interminably, 
and cell-like rooms which white- 
haired wives try to turn into homes 
for aged husbands, with jam jars of 
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field flowers, and corner shrines of 
family and holy pictures. 
There are little gardens outside 
hut windows, where old men putter 
among vegetables; benches under 
small trees, where men sit and ar- 
gue or draw diagrams of past cam- 
paigns in the dust, with crutches 
and sticks. Furniture for the dining 
rooms has been made and painted 
by maimed craftsmen in the car- 
penter’s shop. Camp craft is dis- 
played in the common room, and 
three times a day music is broadcast 
over the improvised loud-speaker 
system from a homemade amplifier. 
Records and instruments, like the 
musicians, are old, and, appropri- 
ately enough, the piano has one 
makeshift wooden leg. Occasionally 
a truck takes those who want to 
go to a near-by town, just to walk 
around and look at the shops. 
Valentin talked of his days as a 
refugee in Yugoslavia, when he 
worked as an architect, and “we 
had the only home we have ever 
had, but I was anti-communist, so 
we had to leave again.” He thought 
it better that they should also leave 
Austria. Marfa heated the food she 
had brought from the dining room 
on a small stove, and explained that 
Valentin ate more when they had 
their meals together. It was only as 
we turned to leave that she caught 
my arm. “Will they be kind to 
him?” she questioned in the pierc- 
ing whisper of the deaf, and sud- 
denly she was sobbing against my 
shoulder, the’ heartbroken sobs of 
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the old. Valentin’s hands trembled 
on his stick, tears rolled over wrin- 
kles and down his long white 
moustache. 

Keeping the aged company at 
Asten, as in most other camps, are 
a number of the “maimed.” Some 
are from among the 1,800 refugees 
who have lost one or more limbs, 
but the greater number have some 
small defect that disqualifies them 
from ordinary immigration but does 
not impede their strength. There 
are thousands of such cases among 
the 70,000 refugees now officially 
listed as “hard to settle.” 

The Asten camp director has a 
“work squad” of five men classified 
as “disabled” and refused by immi- 
gration selection teams. During our 
visit, they were working at demol- 
ishing and reconstructing a shack, 
putting in new electric wiring and 
plumbing. There was no lounging 
nor chatting, and they worked as 
if they were running a race to prove 
they were fit, and as if they did not 
want time to think. Six-foot Karl, 
26, expert metalworker and me- 
chanic, has a mark in one eye from 
a spark; Obrad, 27, lost a hand as 
a prisoner of war; Fransicek, 24, 
has a deep scar on one shoulder; 
Josef, 23, limps; so they and their 
families are among the rejects, 
along with the old. Classes are run 
for the disabled at the camp. Former 
farmers are taught to work tractors, 
and were busy harvesting adjoining 
fields. 


In special rehabilitation centers, 
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hundreds of disabled are hoping 
against hope that their added quali- 
fications will place them on lists of 
the eligible for emigration. There 
is such a school at Reid, housed in 
well-made huts of a former Ger- 
man army hospital, a few miles 
south of Munich. The French direc- 
tor has done much to raise morale 
of amputees and neglected. But, in 
Reid, as in Asten, there is an atmos- 
phere of panicky urgency, almost of 
desperation. In the tailoring class, 
the students, several among them 
with artificial limbs, worked with- 
out looking up. The shoemakers 
did not stop hammering to greet 
visitors. The draughtsmen kept their 
eyes on their drawing boards, as if 
afraid that they might read some- 
thing in the expression of the 
strangers that might dampen their 
own hopeful enthusiasm. 

As we toured the refugee hospital, 
an ambulance took away a tuber- 
culosis case from Asten to a hut 
sanatorium. ‘The chronic cases kept 
there do not include the TB’s; they 
have special centers. There are 11,- 
000. As yet there has been only very 
limited camp treatment. Sweden 
found room in her well-equipped 
hospitals for 150 refugee cases and 
accepted 150 of their relatives, but 
each case had to be subsidized by 
$1,000, and each relative by $250. The 
money came from the precious $1 
million the International Refugee 
Organization has set aside as capi- 
tal to encourage care of the 150,000 
political refugees who will be left 
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in Central Europe without other aid. 

In Vienna, Salzburg, Frankfort, 
and Munich, where I heard discus- 
sions on the fate of refugees, the 
selection teams of countries admit- 
ting immigrants appeared com- 
pletely oblivious to the present pop- 
ulation of camps. One earnest young 
man in particular summed up the 
situation from his viewpoint as 
“Cleared up. Our job is nearly over. 
We're scraping the bottom of the 
barrel. There’s nothing left now.” 
That many of the workers he had 
passed into labor projects in his 
country had left elderly or maimed 
relatives behind, that families were 
broken up, was none of his affair; 
rules limit equally his selection and 
his vision. 

Resettlement directors of IRO re- 
gard the matter in a different light. 
They are trying in every way possi- 
ble to move as many refugees as 
can be found any place, before their 
time expires. That many old people 
will be unhappy is a minor detail. 
“What is important is that we are 
getting them out. In any circum- 
stance, it is better for them to be 
out of Germany and Austria than 
to remain with no protection. We 
are trying to select for the Sisters’ 
institutions old people who really 
won’t mind where they are—old 
people who will be content just to 
sit, sleep and eat. We are very grate- 
ful indeed to the Sisters for their 
offer.” 

In other office buildings among 
trained welfare workers, when the 
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“case history” of Valentin and 
Marfa came up, their separation was 
thought an unimportant part of 
“The Problem of the Aged.” Their 
names checked off on the list of the 
aged going to the Sisters’ institu- 
tions meant two places fewer to fill. 

The Christian countries: of the 
world have taken nearly 1 million 


admitted a few well-bonded and 
sponsored nonworkers. The others 
—old, sick, maimed, 22,000 needing 
institutional care—are being par- 
celed out where they will give the 
least trouble, or left behind to rot. 
Not one country has put forward a 
plan or made an effort to take part 
of the responsibility. Not one Chris- 


tian country has opened its doors in 


refugees to work in development of 
Christian charity to the unwanted, 


agriculture and industry. They have 


Going, Going... 


Tue government of one of the satellite countries heard that the people 
of one town were complaining because they couldn’t get clothes. An 
official, sent to straighten them out, showed them a picture of some 
almost naked Ethiopians. 

“When you see how poor those people are in a capitalistic country,” 
he said, “Aren’t you ashamed to complain?” 

The men inspected the picture carefully. Then one of them replied, 
“If we are so badly clothed after four years of Soviet rule, the Ethiopians 
must have had seven or eight years of it to have almost no clothes at all.” 

H. J. Haskell in the Kansas City Séar. 
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...Gone to the Dogs 


eA COMMUNIST, reporting to his local Soviet after his return from a 
government mission in the U. S., said, “America is so desperate for 
food that her people have taken to the last resource of a starving nation. 
They are killing their dogs and eating them; and this fact is so well 
known that no attempt at concealment is made. At a baseball game I 
attended, vendors in white jackets passed among the spectators shame- 
lessly offering sandwiches of dog meat for sale, and crying out, ‘Hot 
dogs!’ Moreover, they were snatched up at such speed as to indicate 
general starvation. This fact was also openly admitted; a young woman 
who was in the throng of unemployed at the ball park, asked by her 
escort whether she would care for one of the dog-meat sandwiches, 
replied, ‘Yes, I’m starving.’ ” 

Ormsby Green in the American Magazine (August ’50). 





There is a formula to follow in buying your home 


What to Pay for 


a House 


By FRAZIER FORMAN PETERS 


Condensed from a book* 


0 you want to buy a home! 

Swell—and I'd like to help by 
providing you with a system based 
upon the experience gained from 25 
years spent in building, buying, sell- 
ing, and designing houses. 

According to my rule, your house, 
including the land, should cost no 
more than 24 times your real in- 
come. That means your salary (plus 
stable returns from other sources) 
less income taxes. Give no consid- 
eration to special bonuses and in- 
heritances, nor to any extra cash you 
happen to have at the moment of 
purchase. 

In college, there are those who like 
to cheat, and, on the road, there are 
those who drive to beat the traffic 
lights and thus gain a minute. The 
first do not seem to realize they are 
cheating only themselves; and the 
second, that they are staking years 
against the minute gained. Please, 
oh please, do not be the same sort 
of fool in deciding how much you 
can afford to pay for your house! 
Don’t cheat yourself in your figures, 


and don’t jump the red light for 
the extra space that you might like 
to buy. Stay well within the stated 
limit of 243 times your real income. 

Buy according to this rule and 
keep the thought of future expan- 
sion in check until the need arises 
and the money arrives. Live on the 
hopes for the morrow, as an Amer- 
ican must, but spend as if your an- 
cestors had been Scotch. 

When you ialk about mortgages, 
go back to 1931 to see how mort- 
gages fared in that period of dis- 
tress, the sure-fire test, if there ever 
was one. Let us go to a courtroom 
in Connecticut where foreclosure 
cases were heard ard settled at the 
rate of ten to J® an hour, and hun- 
dreds of persons czme and went, 
with or without their homes, de- 
pending on the judge’s decision. 

For all who came before him, the 
judge had just one question, “What 
equity has this man in his home?” 
In other words, has he paid for a 
part of this house or has he acted 
like a mere renter? Has he spent 


*Buying a House Worth the Money. 1950. Published with permission of Little Brown & Co., 
New York City. 157 pp. $2.75. 109 
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money to improve and expand it? 
If the answer of the appraisers 
showed that the owner had no real 
equity, the house was taken from 
him instantly; but if the answer 
was Yes, he was given time in 
which to redeem his house or at 
least to live in it rent free, for a 
term calculated to compensate him 
for his equity. 

Laws differ in the various states 
in our land but the intent of all is 
the same, to render unto you that 
which is yours. You need have no 
fear of losing the part of the house 
that you own, no matter how bad 
the depression, but to own even a 
part, you must do something more 
than sign a few papers. You must 
pay for it. 

Once you have this thought clear- 
ly in mind, you should understand 
that the apparently smooth 25-year 
route to home ownership is fraught 
with danger to the buyer who can- 
not claim ownership to even the 
front doorknob at the end of the 
first year. 

If you are buying, not building, 
you are going to be tempted by the 
easy-term schemes that will be of- 
fered you by clever sellers. And, 
short of cash as you and I always 
are, you may have to accept the 
“little or no cash” part of the offer. 
But, that done, call a halt and give 
yourself as tough a stint as you can 
possibly carry, a mortgage that will 
be paid off in ten to 15 years, not 
the more popular 25-year affair. Re- 
member what has happened to this 
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world in the last 25 years and what 
could happen in the next, and im- 
agine the joy that owning a home 
could mean to you, even though 
everything else had gone to pot. 
The only way that you can own a 
home is by paying for it, and there } 
is no better time to start that than’ 
right now. 

When you are young and eager 
to be settled, you tend to think too 
much about the house and to for- 
get that it is important to know 
something about the people who 
live in houses near by. Though you 
may not admit it, you hope, when 
you buy a living room, that your 
neighbors will enjoy it also and give 
you a part of theirs, in turn. 

Go slowly. Give the children, if 
there are any, a chance to appraise 
the situation, to rub noses with and 
to smell their playmates of the fu- 
ture, and to visit the school. Give 
the kids a break. Give them the op- 
portunity, and you will get a frank, 
perhaps startling, appraisal of the 
community. 

Rent a house or apartment in the 
neighborhood for a few months, if 
you can, or spend a few days in a 
neighboring hotel or with a friend, 
and have a try at it yourself, riding 
to town and sharing life with those 
who are to surround you, even 
though you don’t expect to borrow 
sugar or salt from them. 

Buy a house as cover for your 
family. Buy on land that can be a 
joy to the soul and busy work for 
the back, but, above all, buy in a 
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community that will give your life 
vigor and meaning. Accept no sub- 
stitute until you have tramped the 
whole countryside as the pioneers 
did before you. 

In appraising a place that is for 
sale, we first have to be heartless, 
and tear the house and land apart, 
so that we can evaluate the land 
and then the building. After this is 
done, we have to group them to- 
gether to see if they are photogenic 
when joined. 

The rule is simply this: the land 
on which a residence is to be built 
should cost or be worth no more 
for less than 1/5 the value of the 
ultimate house that is planned for 
it, or, in other words, 1/6 of the 
total price for house and land. 

Look at the propositions that are 
being offered on the outskirts of 
every city in the country: proper- 
ties priced at $9,000; the plots, 60 
by 75 feet, cut from land that sold 
until recently for $300 an acre. 
Grant the developers their expenses 
in building streets, providing water 
(cost about $2,500 an acre), and a 
fair profit, and you have $600 as 
the real value of such lots. 

According to my rule, this land 
warrants a house costing no more 
than $3,000. My prediction is that 
those $9,000 propositions on low- 
cost lots will sell for $3,600 before 
they are done. The fault lies not 
with the houses, which may be well 
worth every bit that is being asked 
for them, but with the fact that the 
investment is top-heavy, a fault that 
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is sure to assert itself eventually. 

Now, let us consider for a mo- 
ment how the situation on these 
$9,000 houses could have been im- 
proved. According to my formula, 
they should be on land worth $1,500, 
in other words, on lots 24 times as 
large: on lots containing 11,200 
square feet instead of 4,500. This 
might seem to boost the price, but 
it may not, because of the smaller 
development cost involved in divid- 
ing land into larger lots. But what- 
ever it takes, the balance must be 
maintained if the whole is to have 
proper value in the end. 

Avoid as you would the plague 
houses that have been built on over- 
priced land, land valued at more 
than $5,000 an acre. This land is in 
a stage of transition and about to 
pass into use for multiple dwellings, 
apartment houses. 

Given $20,000 or $30,000 to invest 
in the stock market, you make a 
careful study of book values, divi- 
dend records, and other values of 
the stocks under consideration; I 
ask you to do no more when you 
come to buy a house. Inquire at the 
local real-estate offices concerning 
the values of vacant lots for sale in 
the neighborhood, or, if the house 
is on acreage, price other farm land. 
Do not think lightly of the pur- 
chase, even though the cash above 
the table is small; because the part 
you lay down is the least part of it, 
and you will find that the thou- 
sands upon thousands to be spent 
in the years to come are equally real. 
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With the matters of the commu- 
nity, value, and size settled, you 
should now let your heart loose 
within the brackets thus made. 
Choose by instinct. Delay making 
a decision until it would hurt to 
give up the one particular house of 
your choice. Forget the Joneses or 
what mother would think, and put 
your mind on the land and what 
you could do with it. 

Hunt for the dead-end street, or 
the bend of the road, if that is what 
seems attractive. Pick for the mag- 
nificent view that can be seen from 
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the attic, if that is what you like, 
Pick for the old apple tree that is. 
just right for the children to climb 
and fall out of, for the rocks that 
could. make a garden or a pool, | 

Pick the land for. love, and_ 
with the determination to get your 
money’s worth of enjoyment from 
every inch you have to pay for. Pick 
with the realization that the value 
of the whole investment depends 
upon your choice. Yes! But remem- 
ber that a great deal depends on 
what you do with it in the future. 
Love it, or leave it alone. 


Innocence Sublime 


Leo XII in 1825 visited the jail in Civitavecchia. His Holiness called 
the prisoners before him and asked each prisoner why he had been 
jailed. In each case, the criminal protested his innocence; all except 
one man. “Holy Father,” said the wild-looking fellow, falling on his 
knees, “I was a forger and an assassin, and I am here to expiate my 
crimes.” Leo turned to his entourage with a smile, and said to the 
governor of the prison, “Let this rascal go at once. I do not wish that 
his presence should corrupt all these gallant gentlemen.” 

The London Tablet. 





0A wett-KNown movie actress recently went through a marriage 
ceremony in Mexico with a movie actor who is 35. At the same time, 
her third husband, who is also 35, was applying for a license to marry 
the 23-year-old governess of their three-year-old child. After the mar- 
riage ceremony, the much-married actress was asked to pose for a 
picture while kissing the groom. She refused because, in her own 
words, “I came from New England, and we simply don’t do things 


like that in public in New England.” Ave Maria (26 Aug. ’50). 





BOOK SECTION 


Disaster in China 


By HON. WALTER H. JUDD 
Condensed from the Congressional Record* 


HE Honorable Walter H. Judd, congressman from 

Minnesota since 1943, is a former physician and Con- 
gregationalist missionary. He served in China from 1925 
to 1938, and then, alarmed at the rising tide of Japanese 
aggression, he returned to the U.S. to write and lecture 
on American Pacific foreign policy. He advocated the 
boycotting of Japanese goods, and an embargo on ship- 
ping war materials to Japan. He was right then about 
Japan. Now he warns America again about Russia and the 
—— this time of our State department’s neglect of 

sia. 


*Washington, D. C., Aug. 3, 1950, 











Disaster in China 


By HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


SHALL never forget August 8, 
1945. As Mrs. Judd and I, at 
home in Minneapolis, were 
getting ready to go out to 
dinner, the telephone rang. A re- 
porter told me excitedly that Russia 
had just declared war against Japan, 
and Secretary Byrnes had issued a 
statement that the U.S. had asked 
Russia to come in, as that would 
shorten the war and save American 
lives. He asked for my comments. 

I was dismayed. I had come from 
China in 1938 to report what I had 
seen of the Japanese invasion, and 
what I felt sure it would lead to, if 
we did not stop building up Japan’s 
military power. 

At frightful cost, we had just 
about defeated Japan in order to 
keep China independent and friend- 
ly. And now we were inviting in 
another potential enemy, Russia. 
Furthermore, our government off- 
cials were trying to justify Russia’s 
violation of her nonaggression pact 
with Japan, even though we had 
bitterly condemned Mussolini when 
he violated his nonaggression pact 
with France, and Hitler when he 
did the same with Poland and 
Russia. 

All I could say to the reporter 
was, “There goes the peace.” 
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He asked, “What do you mean? 

I said, “Well, there goes Man- 
churia, then China, then Asia, then 
Europe, and then ourselves, unless 
somewhere along the line we fight!” 

For, without Manchuria, Chin 
could not recover any more than 
western Europe can recover withou 
the Ruhr and western Germany. 
a fact which it has taken five years 
to discover. Without China, t 
countries along her borders, from 
Korea and Japan to India, cannot 
recover or be secure. Without the 
resources and markets and trade of 
those countries, Europe cannot r 
cover or become secure. 

I had long urged that we try te 
keep Russia out of the Pacific war 
I had personally appealed to that 
effect to President Truman the da 
before he went to Potsdam. | pr 
dicted that in the end Russia woul 
enter the war against Japan, becaus¢ 


she wanted to have a major hand inj 


the settlements in that area of thé 
world. However, it had not occurred 
to me that we would ask Russia te 
come in. 

So I added to the reporter, “I am 
sorry the Russians broke their word 
with Japan, and I am even sorrief 
if we urged them to do so. It i 
short-sighted expediency to ask a 
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ally to violate its 
pledged word. If it 
is all right for Rus- 
sia to break her 
word this time be- 
cause it is to our ad- 
vantage, how can 
we expect Russia or 
any other country 
to keep new agree- 
ments whenever it is 
to their advantage 
not to do so? That 
is why I say, there 
goes the peace. We 
are violating the in- 
ternational morality 











on which alone a 
lasting peace can be built.” 

The next day the paper printed 
what I had said, and some people 
jumped on me for my distrust of 
Russia. But my dismay was not at 
Russia’s action. I had expected that. 
It was wholly in accord with her 
leaders’ principles, if that is the 
right word for the rules of conduct 
they follow. My dismay was at the 
immorality of my own country’s 


ifm action. 


We had made moral commit- 
ments. After the 2nd World War 
there were to be no territorial 
changes that did not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned. Sovereign rights 
and self-government were to be re- 
stored to those who had been de- 
prived of them, and so on. Remem- 
ber? The world had rallied around 
that great Atlantic Charter. It 


thought it was a set of moral prin- 
ciples, not a propaganda document 
to persuade peoples to be our allies 
against one enemy, until we found 
it expedient to sacrifice them to an- 
other. 

Twice in one decade we made 
the same mistake: thinking what 
was happening in Europe was more 
likely to get us into war than what 
was happening in Asia. In both 
wars, we ourselves helped -bring on 
the trouble by putting expediency 
ahead of principle. In the 30’s, we 
helped the aggressor, Japan, instead 
of the victim, China. It was good 
business, and it appeased Japan, for 
a time. 

In the 40’s, we bribed Russia, by 
giving her China’s territory, and 
then appeased communism in Chi- 
na, while denouncing those who 
were resisting it. 
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In Europe, we insisted that in 
order to get our help, the govern- 
ments must keep the communists 
out; but in China, we insisted that 
in order to get our help, the govern- 
ment must take the communists in. 

We have had enough of the 
Pharisees who say, “Thank God, 
we are not like those backward peo- 
ples in Asia, so inept, incompetent, 
inefficient.” We have seen in Korea 
what those peoples can do when 
they have the training and the 
weapons. Our men, fighting both 
with them and against them, have 
quit making light of them. We, too, 
had better begin to recognize what 
Asiatics can do. 

Hitler understood that. He said 
once that if Germany had all of 
Europe, that would not solve Ger- 
many’s problems. It would not 
because there are no large unde- 
veloped areas in Europe. He tried 
to get Europe merely to have a 
springboard from which to move 
to control the undeveloped areas 
of the world, which are in South 
America, Africa and Asia. South 
America and Africa have great nat- 
ural resources, but they do not 
have adequate manpower. Only 
Asia has great undeveloped natural 
and human resources. More than 
half the people of the world live in 
Asia. Which way are they to go? 
That is likely to be the decisive 
question of this century. 

Japan knew it. That was why she 
worked so hard and so long to get 
control of the manpower and re- 


sources of China, and then of Asia, 

Lenin knew it. In 1923 he wrote, 
“In the last analysis, the outcome 
of the world struggle will be de 
termined by the fact that Russia, 
India, and China, and so forth, con- 
stitute the overwhelming majority 
of the population of the globe.” 

At the end of the last war the 
Soviets had about 200 million peo- 
ple under their control. Now, with 
their satellites in Europe, and what 
they have seized in Asia, they have 
almost 800 million. We, of the free 
western world, are almost 800 mil 
lion people. The two roughly bal 
ance. Who determines which way 
the balance is to tip? The remain- 
ing 700 million, of course. And 
where do they live? On the periph- 
ery of China, from Korea to Iran. 
They are the spokes of the wheel, 
of which China is the hub. That 
is why China has always been, and 
still is, the crucial area. 

Russia did not forget that fact, 
even if we did. The Daily Worker 
of September 7, 1937, reproduces 
three letters written to Earl Brow- 
der, then head of the Communist 
party in the U.S. One was from 
Mao Tse-tung, who signed himself 
as President of the Chinese-Soviet 
republic; one from Chu-teh, leader 
of the Chinese Red army, and one| 
from Chow En-lai, now Prime 
Minister of the communist regime 
in China. These men had written 
this shortly after the outbreak of 
the Japanese all-out war against 
China in 1937. They were appeak 
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ing for help from their Communist 
party brethren here in the U.S. 

Chow En-lai began his letter to 
Browder, “Comrade, do you still 
remember the Chinese comrades 
who worked with you in China 10 
years ago?” 

Now, what was Earl Browder 
doing in China in 1927? Well, he 
was there with other leaders of the 
communist hierarchy from all the 
world to help the Reds seize com- 
plete control of China, as the Bol- 
sheviks had done in the October 
revolution in Russia just 10 years 
before. Chiang Kai-shek was sched» 
uled to be in China what Kerensky 
had been in Russia: an interim 
leader to be overthrown by the Reds 
as soon as he had defeated the war 
lords in southern and central China. 
The original Kuomintang, under 
Sun Yat-sen, had liberated China 
from the Manchu emperors in 1911, 
but the change to a republic had 
proved too sudden, and the regime 
had broken down. Chiang led a re- 
form movement, put new life in the 
Kuomintang, made a coalition with 
the communists, and was unifying 
China. When his forces reached 
Nanking and Shanghai in March, 
1927, the communist units in his 
armies staged bloody coups. But 
Chiang was able to put them down. 

Kerensky had not been strong 
enough to keep the Bolsheviks from 
seizing control of the young Rus- 
sian Republic in 1917. Benes and 
Masaryk were not strong enough 
to prevent the communists taking 
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The international situation is | 
like a baseball game in which the 
forces guided by God are com- 
peting against the idea men of | 
Russia, 

In the past, diplomats have | 
given Stalin bases on balls. Now | 
the dictator has advanced to third 
base, and is waiting his chance to 
slide into home plate. 

District Judge Joseph J. Moriarty 


of Shakopee quoted in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press (29 July 50). | 
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over Czechoslovakia in 1948. But 
Chiang was strong enough to block 
their “October revolution” in China 
in 1927, despite the expert help the 
communists had from Browder and 
a lot of Russian advisers on the 
spot, posing as friends. Chiang ex- 
pelled them. The Russians and the 
master minds like Browder went 
back to their homelands, and the 
Kremlin licked ,its wounds and 
thought how to avenge them. 

If the communists had over- 
thrown the young Chinese govern- 
ment, it would have advanced their 
program of world conquest by at 
least a decade. Fortunately, Chiang 
defeated them in the only serious 
setback they have had until Tito’s 
defection and the Marshall plan. 
Naturally, they have hated Chiang 
as fiercely as any man in history 
has ever been hated. They have 
smeared him accordingly, to dis- 
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credit him and the Chinese govern- 
ment until they themselves could 
take over China, the hub of the 
Asia wheel. 

Historians will not see why some 
in the American State department 
should have made it a major project 
for the last seven years to destroy 
the man who bought us many years 
of time in a fight to the death with 
our enemy. 

Apparently Browder in 1937 was 
still an agent for the Kremlin with 
the Chinese Reds. For Chow En-lai 
goes on in this letter to Browder, 
“In China at the present time, the 
concrete process of bringing about 
the united front and the content of 
the united front is very devious and 
complicated. As to what actually 
happened and what is the present 
status of the negotiations, I have 
already transmitted this to you. I 
fervently hope that you and the 
party under your leadership will 
give us more support. I am also 
anxious to get your opinion on our 
united-front work.” 

Doubtless he received it, for the 
American Reds have certainly been 
skillful in forming united fronts to 
deceive the gullible. The 1937 letter 
of Mao Tse-tung, the president of 
the so-called People’s Democratic 
Republic in Peking, says, “We feel 
that, when we achieve victory, this 
victory will be of considerable help 
to the struggle of the American 
people for liberation.” 

You see, after the communists 
have conquered China, they will 


October 
then be in a position to help liberate 


us from our capitalistic tyranny. © 


They understood correctly what our 
government refused to see, that 
communist victory in China would 
weaken us, would open us to at- 
tacks like that now going on in 
Korea, would increase the burdens 
and ‘drains on our strength. It 
would tip the scales against us. 

There it was, 13 years ago: all 
written out for anyone to read. 
Hitler took the trouble, inasmuch 
as he had to sit in jail anyway, to 
write his plans so that everybody 
would be sure to know long ahead 
of time. We wouldn’t pay atten- 
tion; but that was our tragic error, 
not his. 

If you Jo not want to go back so 
far, I suggest you read the Daily 
Worker for December 2, 1945. Here 
are the official instructions given by 
William Z. Foster, the head of the 
Communist party in this country, 
to the national committee of the 
party at its meeting on November 
18, 1945, shortly after VJ-day. 

“On the international scale, the 
key task, as emphasized ir. Eugene 
Dennis’ report, is to stop American 
intervention in China”; which is 
communist lingo for “stop Ameri- 
can help to China.” 

Now, why should the Soviets 
think that the most important thing 
for American communists to be do- 
ing, right after the defeat of Japan, 
was to stop American help to Chi- 
na? Because they knew, as everyone 
else should have known, that with- 
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out help the Chinese government 
could not possibly recover. It had 
been through too much stress and 
strain, ever since 1937, to have any 
chance to become strong. It had 
struggled with too much poverty, 
illiteracy, provincialism, communist 
sabotage and rebellion, inflation, 
hunger and disease. It had too 
many millions of displaced persons, 
too few trained civil servants and 
administrators, too few who under- 
stood that nationalism means put- 
ting country ahead of family. That 
was a brand new idea in China. 

General Marshall has said that we 
must be patient with the European 
countries because it took our South 
50 years to recover from four years 
of war. But China had been en- 
gaged in war with Japan for more 
than eight years, and internal strug- 
gle with communists for 20 years. 
China could not possibly recover 
without help from us, any more 
than Greece, Italy or France could. 
Even Britain would have gone 
down if we had not come to her 
aid. In comparison with what we 
gave Britain. China’s needs were 
small indeed. 

So, if by constantly repeating the 
theme song that the Chinese gov- 
ernment was feudalistic, dictatorial, 
reactionary, inept, incompetent, in- 
efficient, undemocratic, corrupt, and 
all the other derogatory words; if, 
by playing up all the weaknesses in 
China and never mentioning any 
strengths or China’s vital impor- 
tance to ourselves, the communists 
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and their stooges, both inside our 
government and among the writers, 
lecturers, commentators, professors, 
and so forth, could divert our atten- 
tion from our own national inter- 
ests and get us to withdraw from 
China and stop helping her, they 
knew that China would at last be 
taken over. Russia would then have 
the giant hub of the Asia wheel and 
be able to move out into any of the 
surrounding spokes when and as 
she wished. 

Foster summed it up in this sen- 
tence: “The war in China is the 
key of ail problems on the interna- 
tional front.” Not Japan, not Ger- 
many, not the Mediterranean, not 
the Balkans, not the Middle East, 
not the North Atlantic nor any of 
the other areas where we have fo- 
cused our efforts. China. While we 
were seeking to forget China and 
its troublesome war against com- 
munists, the Kremlin was already 
working to win the victory which 
would represent victory over us and 
all the free world. 

How was the party to carry out 
the key task assigned to it? Let me 
quote further from Foster: “On the 
question of China, which is our 
key concentration, we want to hold 
500 meetings all over the country 
to mobilize all the forces of the peo- 
ple that we can reach to put a stop 
to the intervention in China. Our 
party must use every ounce of its 
skill to make these 500 meetings a 
success. Never in all its history was 
our party called upon to use such 
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generalship. It must find more and 
more effective ways to ally itself 
with the broader masses of the peo- 
ple and to set these masses in mo- 
tion. This is a supreme test of the 
maturity of our party.” 

A report to the same meeting in 
1945 was made by Comrade Eugene 
Dennis, secretary of the party, now 
in jail for contempt of Congress. 
He, too, demanded withdrawal cf 
American troops and supplies from 
China. He hammered on the slo- 
gans, “the reactionary Kuomintang 
dictatorship” and “the proved pa- 
triots of China.” He meant the 
same Reds who have now made 
China a colony of the Soviet Union. 
Also in his report you will find 
many phrases which soon appeared 
in the speeches of innocents like 
Henry Wallace, and reappear in the 
phony peace petitions being vigor- 
ously promoted just now by the 
communists and their dupes. 

Let me show you how rapidly 
the Kremlin gets resolutions of pro- 
test adopted. The instructions were 
transmitted by Foster to the na- 
tional committee on November 18, 
1945. In the Daily Worker only two 
weeks later, the lead story, occupy- 
ing two-thirds of the front page, is 
headlined: “Protests forcing show- 
down on intervention ta China— 
Representative DeLacy speaks up 
for aroused nation.” 

The story begins: “The Ameri- 
can people have only just begun to 
speak up against the Truman ad- 
ministration’s military intervention 
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in China and its atomic diplomacy 
throughout the world. 

“On behalf of himself and five 
other West Coast Congressmen, 
Representatives John Coffee and 
Charles Savage, of Washington, ai.d 
Helen Gahagan Douglas, Ellis Pat- 
terson, and Ned Healy, of Califor- 
nia, DeLacy submitted a resolution ° 
demanding the immediate with- 
drawal of all American troops and 
military equipment in China. 

“DeLacy pointed to the demo- 
cratic character of the great mass 
movement led by the Chinese com- 
munists and to the dictatorial char- 
acter of the Kuomintang clique led 
by Chiang Kai-shek.” 

The text of the resolution is 
printed in full and, of course, is 
couched in the same party-line dou- 
ble talk about peace, unity, democ- 
racy, and so on. DeLacy did not 
mention that to withdraw support 
from the Chinese government be- 
fore it had a chance to restore order 
in the country would be decisive 
intervention in favor of the com- 
munists. 

American withdrawal looked like 
peace, but led, of course, to war. 
That was what it was designed to 
do. It threw away that which 108, 
000 Americans had just died in the 
Pacific to win. It gave China to 
Russia, and China, I repeat, is the 
hub of the Asia wheel. 

American communists had their 
faithful followers and those whom 
the faithful could influence or use, 
doing their job effectively within 
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two weeks, penetrating everywhere. 

Is it surprising that the Kremlin 
succeeded in putting across its 
gigantic hoax about Chinese com- 
munism when American officials, 
including members of Congress, al- 
lowed their names to be used to 
further its purposes? The Chinese 
communists did not need to drive 
us out of China. Moscow inveigled 
us into leaving of our own free will. 

The loss of China to communist 
control-is the key to present events 
in the Far East. Again it is due in 
large part to China’s central geo- 
graphical position in Asia. State de- 
partment spokesmen for years have 
talked almost casually of writing 
off China and then building up the 
countries around her. But, if you let 
the hub of a wheel be chopped out, 
how can you hold the individual 
spokes together ? 

Or, to change the figure: China 
is like a giant hand and the sur- 
rounding countries like the out- 
stretched fingers. God made them 
that way and we have to deal with 
the situation that exists. Here is the 
hand: mainland China. And here 
are the fingers, 11 of them: Korea, 
Japan, Formosa, the Philippines, In- 
donesia, Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, 
Burma, India, Pakistan, almost to 
Iran. These fingers are where the 


No date as yet has been set for 
the unveiling of a tablet “Wash- 
ington slept here,” on the State 
Department building. 
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700 million people live who can tip, 
one way or the other, the balance 
of power that exists today between 
the Soviet world and the free world. 
They are still on the fence. Are 
they to go with us or with the 
Soviets? All the other problems on 
the international front depend on 
that. And what happens in the fin- 
gers depends to a great extent on 
what happens in the hand. 

Some who were charged with our 
protection have argued that it did 
not make much difference to us 
what happened in China, appar- 
ently because they did not happen 
to like the leaders in China, or what 
those leaders were doing as they 
struggled with their gigantic prob- 
lems. Instead of pitching in to help 
the Chinese, our experts sat in the 
bleachers and gave them moral lec- 
tures. We maintained our pose of 
pious propriety, but the commies 
won the victories. 

Communist forces have invaded 
Korea. But if we push them back 
to the 38th parallel, or even back to 
Manchuria, they can move right 
into that same finger again, as soon 
as our attention is turned elsewhere; 
or into other fingers, perhaps Indo- 
China, Burma, or the Philippines, 
or two or three at the same time. 
They can bleed us to death in the 
fingers all around the periphery of 
the hand, which is China. 

Plenty of people besides the com- 
munists have long understood this. 
I was in the Far East in October 
and November of 1947, and on my 
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return made a report November 
14, 1947, to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. I reported what Gen- 
eral MacArthur had said to me in a 
long interview. He said he was no 
longer anxious about Japan as such. 
What worried him was the situa- 
tion in China. 

He put it this way: “Our failure 
to help China effectively at the end 
of the war will turn out, I fear, to 
be the single greatest blunder in 
the history of the U.S. For the first 
time in our relations with Asia, we 
confused the strategic interests of 
the U.S. in that area with an inter- 
nal purification problem in China.” 

He was concerned because he 
knew that Japan could hardly re- 
cover without China. Why? Be- 
cause the Japanese have to eat. They 
cannot raise enough to feed them- 
selves. They have to get food and 
many raw materials from outside. 
We put $856 million into Japan last 
year alone. About half of it was for 
food and materials. We cannot do 
that indefinitely. But the Japanese 
must get food and raw materials 
somewhere. If they are to pay their 
own way, they must use raw ma- 
terials to manufacture products to 
sell to the billion people on the Asia 
continent in order to get more raw 
materials and food supplies for 
themselves. If the communists have 
China and get more and more of 
those other fingers around China, 
and the day comes when we cannot 
longer hold the Japanese up eco- 
nomically or continue to defend 
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them with our troops, then the 
communists do not need to invade 
Japan. The Japanese themselves will 
have to knock at the Red door and 
beg, “Please let us, too, in behind 
the iron curtain. We, also, have 
to eat.” 

When General MacArthur gave 
me his views on the whole area, I 
said to him in perplexity, “Is it pos- 
sible that our government has sent 
you to do a job in Japan and has 
not consulted you as to what you 
think is necessary on the continenty 
in order to enable you to succeed 
in Japan?” 

To which he replied, “That, of 
course, I cannot answer.” He did 
not need to. I had my answer. Do 
you wonder why he has been eating 
his heart out in Japan as he saw 
America’s position in the Far East 
steadily slipping from its all-time 
high on VJ-day to its recent all-time 
low? 

A few months later, when the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs was 
holding hearings on the ECA pro 
gram and considering aid to China, 
General MacArthur sent his vie 
on American policy toward Chin 
Every word deserved most careful 
study, yet it was scarcely mentioned 
in the press. It did not fit the “line 
that was being promulgated so ski 
fully about China. 

Here are his words: “I can say 
without the slightest hesitation that 
a free, independent, peaceful, anc 
friendly China is of profound im 
portance to the peace of the worl 
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and to the position of the U.S. It 
is the fundamental keystone to the 
Pacific arch. Underlying all issues 
in China now is the military prob- 
lem. Until it is resolved, little prog- 
ress can be expected toward internal 
rehabilitation, regardless of the ex- 
tent of outside aid. Once it is re- 
solved, however, there is little doubt 
but that China’s traditional resili- 
ency will provide the basis for rapid 
recovery to relative stability. 

“The Chinese problem is part of 
a global situation which should be 
considered in its entirety in the ori- 
entation of American policy. Frag- 
mentary decisions in disconnected 
sectors of the world will not bring 
an integrated solution. The problem 
isan over-all one and can only be 
resolved on the broadest possible 
global basis. It would be utterly 
fallacious to underrate either Chi- 
na’s needs or her importance. For, 
if we embark upon a general policy 
to bulwark the frontiers of frcedom 
against the assaults of political des- 
potism, one major frontier is no less 
important than another, and a deci- 
sive breach of any will inevitably 
threaten to engulf all.” 

That was almost an inspired 
statement in its accurate analysis of 
the whole picture. One of the trage- 
dies of the Korean invasion was 
that General MacArthur was called 
upon to retrieve an almost impossi- 
ble situation in which we would 
never have been involved, if his 
advice had been heeded. 


I reported when I came back 
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from Asia in November, 1947, that 
communists would get China un- 
less we changed our negative poli- 
cies, and if they got China they 
would get Korea as well. I did not 
like it, but it seemed to me so clear- 
ly inevitable that I had to report it. 
I told of a long conversation I had 
with a great Korean patriot, Mr. 
Kim Koo. He had been head of the 
Korean provisional government-in- 
exile in China, where it had been 
organized to carry on underground 
activities against Japanese rule of 
Korea. The Chinese had been wise 
enough to give it asylum until the 
exile government was able to go 
back to Korea after the surrender 
in 1945. Mr. Kim has since been 
assassinated. I talked to him in 
Korea one evening. 

I said to him, “What should 
America do now? We have delayed 
two years hoping we could get into 
an agreement with the Russians 
that would reunite Korea, but co- 
operation with them hasn’t worked 
here any better than anywhere else. 
Should we wait to see what the UN’ 
commission can do? Should we go 
ahead jn South Korea anyway, hold 
elections, set up a defense force, and 
try to get the country on its feet and 
withdraw our forces? Or what?” 

He studied a minute, and then 
said, “It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence what you do now. There isn’t 
any way to get Korea so that she can 
be independent and secure and self- 
sustaining until you solve the com- 
munist problem threatening from 
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across the border in Manchuria.” 

I asked various other questions, to 
all of which he replied in substance, 
“There is no way you can make us 
secure until you help China re- 
move the communist menace in 
Manchuria.” He knew that if Rus- 
sia controlled Manchuria, the com- 
munists, when we left Korea, would 
take it over. 

Our government should have 
known it, too. Or, if it did know 
it, then it had no business to be 
so complacent about Manchuria, 
which at that time had not yet 
fallen to the communists. 

Our government should call back 
into emergency service statesmen 
like Grew, Hornbeck, Dooman, 
Drumright, Berle, and others, men 
who are real experts on Asia or on 
communism, men whom the left- 
wing boys pushed out of the depart- 
‘ment. You will recall that Alger 
Hiss was a key man in the Far 
Eastern office from 1939 to 1944, 
when the pattern of building up the 
Chinese communists and tearing 

‘down the Chinese government was 
established. 

The genuine experts warned about 
the miscalculations regarding Asia 
which were leading to today’s crisis. 
We need them now. We need every 
bit of brains and ability and experi- 
ence and understanding of so com- 
plicated and dangerotis a situation 
that the country can muster; for, as 
MacArthur warned would be the 
case, the breach of the Asia front 
already threatens to engulf all. 
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It was considerations like the 
above which caused me to say when 
the committee hearings on the bill 
for Korean economic aid were 
opened June 8, 1949: “Not since I 
have been in Congress have I been 
faced with a more difficult deci- 
sion than this bill presents. I have 
worked for Korean independence 
all these many years since I lived 
in the Far East. I have a great re- 
gard for them as a people and con- 
fidence in their capacity to govern 
themselves well, if they have se 
curity and: wise help and encour- 
agement for a while. 

“Yet, I can see no possible justi- 
fication for setting up democratic 
governments in Korea and the 
Philippines and then allowing the 
continent to be taken over by the 
communists, which in my opinion 
will make it impossible for those 
democratic governments to survive, 
I do not know an informed citizen 
of any country in Asia who thinks 
these marginal countries can long 
stand if all China is taken over by 
the communists. 

“If China is free, Korea and Japan 
have a good future. If not, then no 
matter how much we pour in, they 
cannot become secure. China can get 
along without them, but they cam 
not get along without her. Every- 
body in Asia knows that. 

“To me, Korea is merely the first 
of the rat holes all around Chin 
that we will have to pour mone} 
into if we do not plug up the basi¢ 
rat hole in China. 
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“Two years ago we reversed our 
policies with respect to Europe. We 
recognized that we could not get 
recovery or security piecemeal. We 
took an over-all approach which 
made sense, and we of this com- 
mittee fought to get it through, and 
it was a wise piece of legislation. 

“If we will make a similar re- 
versal of policy in Asia, see the area 
as a whole, of which the Korea pro- 
gram is merely a part, then this 
makes sense. But a fragmentary ap- 
proach, trying to sustain some coun- 
tries while allowing others to go 
down is, I fear, doomed to failure.” 

Behind the many mistakes in 
our Asiatic foreign policy runs the 
tragic error of putting reform ahead 
of security. We try first to produce 
economic recovery because we think 
that communism wins by propa- 
ganda, that poor people choose 
communism. No, communism has 
never yet won a country by propa- 
ganda. It has not gained control of 
a single country on the face of the 
earth,. beginning with Russia, ex- 
cept by force of arms. The propa- 
ganda comes after, not before, the 
conquest. 

In short, I am not afraid of com- 
munist ideas; I am afraid of com- 
munist arms. Once they overpower 
you, you have no chance to do any- 
thing with your ideas, no matter 
how much better they may be. 

In his inaugural address, President 
Truman stated clearly the priority 
of security over economic improve- 
ment: “We shalf have as our part- 
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ners countries which, no longer 
solely concerned with the problem 
of national survival, are now work- . 
ing to improve the standards of 
living of all their people.” 

Apparently his State department 
did not believe him, for, even in 
lands like China, Korea, and the 
Philippines, it demanded impossible 
internal democratic reforms when 
the very survival of the nations was 
in mortal peril. Both are necessary, 
but it is security that must have first 
claim when you are dealing with 
communists. 

Read this quote from the speech 
Mao Tse-tung made at the closing 
session of the big political confer- 
ence in Peking just two days be- 
fore the attack on Korea began. 
They broadcast it themselves in 
English Morse code to the U.S.: 
“Internationally we must firmly 
unite with the Soviet Union, the 
various people’s democracies, and 
all peaceful and democratic forces 
[this should be read “communist 
forces”] throughout the world for 
our great aim. There cannot be the 
slightest indecision or wavering on 
this question.” 

It always was fantastic to imagine 
we could convert our enemies into 
our friends by treating our friends 
as if they were our enemies. I hope 
events have ended that fantasy for 
keeps. If so, it represents the begin- 
ning of the long road back to sanity 
and safety. 

If we believe in ourselves and our: 
cause, if we will mobilize the re- 
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sources of the free peoples of the = Never can free men relax until that 
world under courageous and in- tyranny is overthrown. It can be 
spiring leadership, then this savage overthrown from the outside or the 
attack upon the free people of inside. Those who have been en- 
Korea can be the beginning of the — slaved by it will overthrow it if we 
end for the Kremlin tyranny. prevent its gaining further victories. 
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Falconry: Sport or Disgrace... July 
Frisch: Baseball’s Happy 
Worrier 
He Lives For Speed.................. Tay 
I'd Rather Catch 
Jackie Robinson’s Mom 
Pinch Hitters 











Teach Your Kids to Swim 
Umpires Are People 
Way to Watch a Football 


h 
Who Invented Baseball?......... Jul 


Statues Shouldn’t Simper 
Stone-Agers and God 
Story of the American Automo- 
bile (Anderson) 
Summer In Italy, A (O’Faolain) . May 
This Struck Me....May, 107; June, 
11; July, 64; Aug., 27; Sept, 
44; Oct., nA 
Times At Bat “(Daley)... 
Tito Gonzales: Migrant Worker. Sept. 
To Live Happily Ever After-.....Sept. 


TrAvEL. I Visit Jerusalem 
Liechtenstein: Storybook 
Kingdom ug. 
Nauru: UN’s Treasure Island. June 
20th-Century Eldorade 
Utopia in the Azores 
Treason (Weyl) 
Understanding Your Boy 
(Flanagan) 
U. S. Envoy to the Holy See 
Vatican, The (Carnahan) 
Vessel of Clay (Trese) 
Vocation. The Spirit of a 


When You Grow Up, My 





Son 
Where I Found Christ (O’Brien) ..Oct. 


Why I Escaped (Pirogov) 
Worship in Your Own Language..Sept. 
You Can’t Take It With You......Oct. 
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{Any of which can be ordered through us. If you wish to order from publisher, 
addresses given are adequate.} 


Athanasius, St. Tue Lire or Saint AntHony. (Ancient Christian Writers, 10.) 
Westminster, Md.: Newman Press. 154 pp. $2.50. Friend's story of 3rd-century youth 
who borrowed the best trait of each good man he could find. He was besieged by imita- 
tors, and the wasteland about him grew populous. 

ow 


Butterfield, Herbert. Curistianity AND History. New York: Scribner. 146 pp. $2.75. 
History can illuminate dark spots, but it cannot give us a whole view of life. Only religion 
can show even the historian his destiny as well as his past. 


coo 
Tue Errects or Atomic Weapons. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Documents, 


Government Printing Office. 456 pp., illus., paper. $1.25. Best description of air and 
underwater atomic explosions. Indicates what civic defense groups and the individual 


can do for protection. 
cas 


Labatut, Jean, & Wheaton, J. Lane, editors. Highways iv Our Nationat Lire; 
a Symposium. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 506 pp., illus. $7.50. Early 
roads and trails and our modern far-ranging motor arteries. Forty-eight specialists discuss 
entertainingly the highway, its uses, and influences. 

ow 

Plus, Raoul. Some Rare Virtues. Translated from the French by Sister Mary 
Edgar Meyer, O. S. F. Westminster, Md.: Newman Press. 213 pp. $1.75. Essays every- 
one will enjoy. Examples and analysis of gratefulness, use of time, courage, pity, and 


willingness to think. 
cw 


Sheen, Fulton J. Lier Up Your Heart. New York: McGraw-Hill. 308 pp. $3. 
How to direct one’s life, thoughts, and love, to achieve the joy that comes in living the 
life of the spirit. More ideas on attaining peace of soul. 

cw 


Thomas a Kempis. Tue Imitation oF Curist; Translated into Modern English by 
Edgar Daplyn. New York: Sheed & Ward. 184 pp. $2. Close-trimmed language of new 
version keeps wide of the archaic, flippant, and sugary. 

Cow 

Vittoria, Theodore J., editor. THe Catuotic Voice; an Integrated and Comparative 
Study of Catholic Journalism. Staten Island 14, N. Y. {2187 Victory Blvd.}: Society of 
Saint Paul. 243 pp. $2. Some well-put statements on the needs, faults, difficulties, and 
opportunities of the Catholic Press in the English-speaking countries. 


® @ 
October selections of the Catholic Children’s Book Club, 147 E. 5th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 
[Subscribers to this Club may purchase at special discount.} 
Picture Group—6 to 9. A Boat ror Peppe, by Leo Politi. (Scribner's, $2.) 
Intermediate—9 to 12. Tue Story or Mary, by Catherine Beebe. (Bruce, $2.) 
Boys 12 to 16. Tue Boatswain's Boy, by Robert C. DuSoe. (Longmans, $2.25.) 
Girls 12 to 16. HAwtHorNeE House, by Adele DeLeeuw. (Macmillan, $2.50.) 














Je TOWER. 


What would I like my Catholic periodical to be? 

A young, vigorous magazine interested in people, 
literature, and things of the mind, but not too high- 
brow. 


I would like it to have the “culture of the easy chair, 
not of the lab”; to be not only honest and outspoken, 
but yadeontioding and practical. I don’t want a maga- 
zine that preaches or protests, but one that presents 
Catholic principles in action; one I can be proud to say 


I read. A magazine which my date, Catholic or non- 
Catholic, could enjoy while waiting. 


I set out to find such a magazine. And I did. 


The Catuotic Diczsr capitalizes on the reader’s nat- 
ural interest in other people. All the suspense of fiction 
is packed in its human-interest stories about real men. 


The CatHotic Dicest accomplishes its 
function by hitting that almost impossible 
bull’s-eye: in its pages che true experiences 
of men, be they priests, football players, or 
soldiers, translate Christian principles into 
the language men speak. 


Barbara Stark in the Tower. 


OLLEGE OF ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
SUMMER, 1950 








